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PUBLISHER'S PREFACE. 



Frequent enquiry for something further 
from the author of u Foster's Whist Manual " 
has resulted in the production of a second 
original book, which the publishers feel great 
pleasure in bringing to the notice of the 
whist-loving community. 

The chapters devoted to strategy will be 
appreciated by those who have mastered the 
details of the game; while the methods of 
"Duplicate Whist," now given fully for the 
first time, will commend themselves to players 
who have recognized the fact that luck unduly 
predominates in the game of whist, as usually 
played. 



PREFACE. 



In the following pages I have made a wide 
departure from the course pursued in " Foster's 
Whist Manual," the object of which was simply 
to arrange the matter common to all books on 
whist, in such a manner as to render it easy 
for the student to master it. The recognized 
authorities were pretty closely followed, and 
little or no discussion was entered into as to 
the merits of their various teachings. 

In this work several of the fundamental 
principles, and "extensions of principle" of 
our great authorities are set aside; ample 
reasons for their rejection being given. Some 
of these principles are: the invariability of 
the lead from the longest suit, whatever the 
score; the reckless giving of information, 
whatever the hand ; the useless and confusing 
system of leads, erroneously called American ; 
the assumption that the discard is always 
directive; the total disregard of finesse and 
tenace; and the refusal to acknowledge the 
merits of the short-suit game. 

To question the soundness of these prin- 
ciples is "heresy," according to our " Whist 
Popes," but this book is written for heretics, 
who have been the pioneers of all great and 
needed reforms. 



It may be asked by what right I question 
the decisions of " authorities so universally 
recognized." In the first place, I deny the 
u universal M recognition. In the second place, 
because it is not sound judgment nor careful 
analysis, but simply the vain ambition to leave 
an impression of their own, however bad, upon 
the game, which has led some authors from 
time to time to force upon whist players, under 
penalty of anathema, most of the unsound 
theories and practices which have brought 
whist to its present lamentable condition of 
brainless uniformity. 

The illogical reasons, and the inaccurate or 
loose analysis given as excuses for the intro- 
duction of these changes, have passed un- 
challenged for want of a free medium of 
discussion, all our whist columns being under 
the control of writers with pet theories of their 
own to shelter from the cold blasts of adverse 
criticism. 

Against all these " extensions of principle" 
there has been a wide and increasing protest 
from all the best players, and it is about time 
that some effort was made to save the game we 
love so well from a return to its original 
habitat, the servants' hall, that last refuge for 
all brainless amusements, and to keep it in its 
true position as the chief of all intellectual 
games. 
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DUPLICATE WHIST. 



INTRODUCTION. 

In all games of cards luck plays a very 
important part, and whist is no exception, 
though from the scope which it affords for 
the exercise of skill it is far removed from all 
other card games, and is raised into the posi- 
tion of an intellectual pastime. In the course 
of a long series of games the skilful player 
may feel assured of ultimate success ; but he 
cannot sit down to a whist table with the same 
confidence of victory over a weaker opponent 
that he would feel if the game were billiards 
or chess. 

Several attempts have been made to express 
in figures the exact value of skill at whist, 
some writers placing it as high as half a trick 
a rubber, the rubbers referred to being five-point 
games, counting honors, when two very good 
players are opposed to two very bad ones. If 
one is very good and the others only mediocre, 
the advantage is stated to be only about a 
quarter of a point a rubber. Now, as rubbers 
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average about 5^ points each, the advantage 
would be something less than 5 per cent, in 
favor of individual skill when seated at the 
same whist table with three mediocre players. 

Such statistics lead to the conclusion that, 
though doubtless the skilful player will have 
much advantage over the unskilful, wherever 
all the conditions are equal, yet when all the 
chance conditions are taken into the account, 
balancing sometimes on the one side, some- 
times on the other, it turns out that superior 
skill is not a very important factor in winning 
games ; and the real advantage enjoyed by 
him who has a thorough understanding of 
whist lies in the superior exercise of mind 
which his pastime supplies. He has found a 
highly intellectual exercise, instead of mere 
child's play. 

Ordinary players in private circles have 
been generally content with the combination 
of chance and skill in the usual game of whist. 
There is motive enough to induce them to 
play as well as they can; and the excitement 
which attaches to the chances of the cards 
adds not unpleasantly to the interest of the 
game, excusing their losses and enhancing 
their gains. But the numerous clubs in Great 
Britain and America that make a specialty of 
whist, have educated a class of players with 
higher views — men who see how large is the 
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scope for the exercise of intellectual power, if 
but the chance element can be eliminated, and 
whist be made as nearly as possible a game of 
pure skill. Hence has arisen that which has 
been hitherto but somewhat incorrectly called 
duplicate whist. It proceeds on the principle 
that if two sets of competitors, whatever the 
number on each side, be given identically the 
same cards and be allowed to play them under 
the same conditions as to leading, dealing, 
scoring, etc., whatever advantage may be 
gained by the one over the other must be due 
to skill, all the other conditions of the game 
having been equal. 

Dr. Pole distinguishes two elements of skill 
in whist, viz., good system, and personal 
ability. Accordingly two objects chiefly are 
to be gained by doing away with the element 
of chance ; the best players come to be distin- 
guished from ordinary ones; and the best 
methods can be decided on where there has 
been difference of opinion. To take an illus- 
tration from Dr. Pole's own works. He thought 
that a good system of playing consisted in fol- 
lowing the long-suit method which he advo- 
cated. The results upon which he thus judged 
were obtained in the ordinary game, and might 
be due entirely to luck, the personal skill being 
equal ; but tested by duplicate whist, between 
players of confessedly equal skill, the long-suit 
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system, in every case I have known, tried 
against the short-suit ruffing game, lost a little 
over half a trick in eighteen. 

I deem that those different methods about 
which there is a difference of opinion among 
the best players, are of small amount compared 
with that peculiar and individual skill which, 
for want of any other name, we call card-sense. 
Nevertheless, when it is desirable to test the 
comparative merits of two methods of play, 
the duplicate game affords the only reliable 
results; and it is just in the solution of such 
problems that it appears to the greatest advan- 
tage. 

HISTORY OF THE GAME. 

The first mention of Duplicate Whist is to 
be found in " Card-Table Talk " by "Caven- 
dish," and is a description of a game played 
in the Winter of 1857. Some loose writers on 
the subject claim that duplicate whist was 
played in Paris as far back as 1840 ; but so 
far as I have been able to ascertain, they have 
nothing on which to base their assertion, and 
so far from being at all inclined to credit it, I 
am of opinion that the French story is a pure 
fiction. " Cavendish " holds the same view, 
as will be seen from the following letter from 
him on the subject, in reply to a question from 
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me as to the probable origin of this form of 
whist : 

Dear Foster : 

I never heard of the Frenchmen's duplicate in 1840, 
until I read of it in Mitchell's book ; and unless I can 
obtain some more positive information on the subject, 
I shall regard its occurrence as doubtful. Frenchmen 
do not play whist. When they play what they call 
whist, it is nearly always dummy. Four form a table 
and one sits out. In my opinion they do not care 
enough for four-handed whist to try duplicate experi- 
ments. Yours truly, 

HENRY JONES. 
Portland Club, Jan., 1892." 

As the game described in " Card-Table 
Talk " is daily growing in historic interest, I 
have done my best to secure a full description 
of it. 

It was at a dinner party at Evans' Hotel, 
London, in the Winter of 1857, that in the 
course of conversation two gentlemen con- 
tended that whist was a mere matter of 
chance, since no amount of ingenuity could 
make a King win an Ace, and so on. This 
led to an argument, and as these gentlemen 
maintained their position, it was finally pro- 
posed to test the matter by matching them 
against two excellent players then at the table, 
Messrs. Edward Wilson and Daniel Jones (a 
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brother of " Cavendish "). To this they agreed 
and a date was fixed. 

Before the day arrived, it was suggested to 
play the match in double, by forming two 
tables in adjoining rooms, the second table to 
be composed, like the first, of two believers in 
luck opposed to two with faith in system. In 
order to make the test still more decisive, it 
was further suggested that the hands should 
be played over in duplicate, the cards held by 
the systematic players in one room being after- 
wards handed to the believers in luck in the 
other, and vice versa. The second table was 
accordingly formed, Messrs. Henry Jones 
(" Cavendish ") and Matthias Boyce (" Mo- 
gul ") representing system. 

When the match came off, each player at 
the original table laid his card in front of him, 
and on the trick being complete, instead of 
gathering it as usual, each player turned down 
his card in front of him, except that one of 
the side winning the trick placed his turned- 
down card where he would ordinarily place the 
whole trick. After the original play, the 
trump card was again turned up, and the va- 
rious hands were carried from one room to the 
other by messengers. It will be noticed that 
no hand was dealt in the second room to be 
overplayed in the first, as is our present cus- 
tom ; but the second room waited for the hands 
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to be played in the first room and sent in. 
They were then played and gathered into 
tricks in the usual way. 

Here we have evidently the germ of Dupli- 
cate Whist. It will be seen that, like other 
things, it was not conceived in its perfect form, 
but developed gradually. The original hands 
were played in one room only, nothing but 
overplay taking place in the other. One of 
the played cards was turned down to score each 
trick won, instead of making use of markers 
as we do now. The cards were carried from 
one room to another by messengers, instead of 
the players changing seats, or using trays to 
carry the whole four hands at once. In one 
respect only was the game the same, viz., in 
the placing of the cards before each player, 
and after the trick was complete turning them 
down, keeping them separate. In another re- 
spect we may see a resemblance, which we 
hope will always be preserved — the systematic 
players won a majority of the tricks at both 
tables. 

Until we have some authentic evidence of 
the alleged French episode in 1840, I am of 
opinion that we must attribute the invention 
of duplicate whist to the gentlemen above 
named, on whose suggestion was played the 
first game of which we have any reliable 
record. 
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Attention was first prominently called to it 
in America by a quotation from the London 
" Field " describing one form of it as the in- 
vention of James Allison, Esq., of Glasgow, 
Scotland. The American clubs soon took up 
the duplicate idea, and in several of the large 
cities it became very popular as a test of the 
respective merits of rival clubs. In Phila- 
delphia three well-known whist clubs had a 
bout every year for the championship of the 
city. In Chicago several clubs made quite a 
feature of it, and one club took Duplicate 
Whist for its name. New York, Denver, New 
Orleans and Milwaukee soon became famous 
for their duplicate whist matches, and finally 
the game gained a footing in domestic circles. 
The method adopted in most of the clubs was 
to have two tables, preferably in adjoining 
rooms, and, after playing a hand, the players 
exchanged rooms, using the hands they found 
in front of their new seats. The arrangement 
of the players in this method will be described 
later on. In Milwaukee they did not like the 
movement of the players, and they carried the 
cards from one table to the other on little trays, 
often spilling them in transit. The frequent 
recurrence of this accident suggested some ap- 
pliance being attached to the tray to keep the 
cards 'of each player separate, and thus the 
placing of rubber bands on the trays was first 
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suggested, and, being afterwards patented and 
manufactured by a firm in Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, got to be known as the Kalamazoo 
method, which we shall describe in detail 
later on. 

The bulkiness and the expense of these 
trays set a good many players, myself among 
the number, to devising simpler means of 
keeping the cards in order, with the result that 
quite a number of simple and cheap appliances 
are now to be had at the stationer's, fully an- 
swering all the purposes required. 

There are four varieties of competition now 
in common use : Club against club, team 
against team, pair against pair, man against 
man. The first is possible only where clubs 
are within easy reach of each other. It con- 
sists of the smaller club putting every avail- 
able member into the field, and the larger 
selecting enough of its men to match them. I 
think this system may be credited to the Mil- 
waukee Whist Club, whose greatest achieve- 
ment has been putting fifty-two of its own 
players into the field against fifty-two delegates 
from all parts of the country, and defeating 
them handsomely after three hours' play. The 
team against team method is the oldest, and 
consists in picking out four players from one 
club to play against four from another ; or it 
may be that four players with a certain theory 
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agree to try their strength against four hold- 
ing contrary views. In some clubs it is a po- 
pular plan to elect two captains, and allow them 
alternately to choose from the members until 
each has a team. The Commonwealth Club, 
of Worcester, Mass., seems to have been the 
first to try this at duplicate whist, in 1890. 
The pair against pair method was probably first 
suggested by J. T. Mitchell, of Chicago, and 
it is probably the most common form of the 
game now, as it requires only the same num- 
ber of players that would be necessary to make 
up an ordinary whist table. The man against 
man game is my own idea, and although when 
I first proposed it several writers tried to show 
that it was not a fair test, time has proved that 
it is probably the best of all, as it is the only 
one in which the possibilities of combinations 
of players is exhausted. In its proper place 
I have suggested an application of this plan 
to the play of team against team. 

Probably the first match of any great inter- 
est played on the duplicate plan was at the 
First American Whist Congress, in April, 1891 , 
when fifty-six men from all parts of the coun- 
try sat down to play for the championship and 
a diamond medal offered by Allton Streeter, 
Esq., of the Milwaukee Whist Club. Unfor- 
tunately, the time was too limited to play 
through the whole series of hands, and on the 
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first round, three having tied, it was agreed 
that they should choose a fourth to make up a 
table and play it off. A full report of the hands 
in detail may be found in the officially pub- 
lished record of the Congress. 

Since that time, many matches have been 
arranged in all the large cities of the States, 
and u Duplicate " is looked upon as the com- 
ing game. Its only drawback hitherto has 
been the want of simple and efficient apparatus 
to play it with, and the want of knowledge of 
the various methods that have been from time 
to time contrived to ascertain the comparative 
skill of varying numbers of players. It is to 
give these details in as simple and intelligible 
a form as possible that the following pages 
have been written, and the author hopes that 
they may prove helpful to the continually in- 
creasing number of whist players all over the 
world, who are turning their faces towards 
duplicate whist as the form under which we 
shall in the future most constantly see the 
prince of games. 
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technical terms. 

The following terms are in common use 
among those familiar with the game : 

Original Play — The first time a hand is 
played. 

Overplay — The playing of a hand that has 
already been played at least once. 

Up and Back — The original and the over- 
play of a definite series of hands. For in- 
stance, it may be agreed to play twelve hands, 
" up and back." The completion of the num- 
ber agreed on ends the game. 

Trays — Sometimes called holders, used for 
keeping the cards of each player separate as 
long as they are wanted for overplay. 

Counters — Or poker checks, thirteen of 
which are placed in the centre of the table at 
the beginning of the original play, and one of 
which is taken by the side winning a trick. 
These are necessary only as long as the hand 
is still to be overplayed ; on the final play the 
tricks are gathered as in the ordinary game, 
unless required for record. 

Score-Cards — The cards on which the total 
number of tricks taken by each side is re- 
corded. This game cannot be kept on an ordi- 
nary whist marker. 

Position — Your position at the table is de- 
termined by whether you have the deal, the 
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lead, or 2nd or 3rd hand on the first trick. 
Your position in any other trick is your being 
1 st, 2nd, 3rd or 4th hand to play to it. The 
original positions at the table are. usually in- 
dicated by the letters A, Y, B, Z ; A and B 
being partners against Y and Z ; A having the 
lead to the first trick, Z having dealt. In 
Duplicate it is more convenient to indicate 
the positions by numbers, in order that the 
players may better understand the* various 
changes their positions undergo. 

Indicators — The cards that are placed on 
the tables to direct the players as to which seat 
they are next to occupy when playing through 
a schedule of complicated changes. 
. Partner — The person seated opposite to 
you at the same table. 

Adversaries — Those sitting on your right 
and left at the same table. 

Opponent — The one whose play is under 
comparison with yours. He occupies the same 
position as yourself, but usually at another 
table. If only four are playing, the one who 
will overplay the hands you hold, or who has 
already played the hands you are to overplay, 
is your opponent at the same table. 

Meeting —The players occupying the posi- 
tions A-B are said to meet those who play 
Y-Z's positions at the same table. But A-B 
at table No. 1 are opposed to A-B at table No. 2. 
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This distinction between meeting and opposi- 
tion is important. 

Drawing a Bye — If three sets of adversa- 
ries can meet only two at a time, one must sit 
out during the first round. The one sitting 
out is said to draw the bye. 

You play with your partner, against 
your adversaries, and you are opposed to 
those with whom you hold identical cards. 

Duplicate Whist — as has already been 
remarked — is a misnomer, for the cards are no 
longer duplicated. It was formerly the custom 
to deal four hands with one pack of cards and 
then to sort out another pack in exactly 
duplicate order, one being given to each table 
to be played simultaneously. This is no 
longer done. The hands dealt at one table are 
simply carried to the other to be overplayed. 
The modern game is correctly speaking " over- 
play whist," and briefly to express that mean- 
ing I have in the following pages used the 
word Rejoue. 

Rejoue is the variety of whist in which the 
hands are overplayed. 
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THEORY OF DUPLICATE WHIST. 

The theory of duplicate whist, or Rejoue, as 
we shall in future call it, is that the play of 
each of the competitors, be they clubs, teams, 
pairs or individuals, shall be contrasted with 
that of the others, by giving to each the same 
cards, with the same advantages or disadvant- 
ages of position at the table, an equal number 
of times. Let us suppose that A's play is to 
be compared to B's, and that they are sitting 
at two different tables, which we may call No. 
1 and No. 2. If A is seated at table No. 1 and 
holds a certain hand of cards, with the lead, 
the others at the same table having certain 
cards also, it is necessary that B shall have at 
some time the same hand that A has, with the 
lead, and with the same cards distributed in 
the same manner between the other players at 
the same table. To make the test absolutely 
equal it may be thought that he should also 
have the same partner and adversaries that A 
had, but in practice it has been found that 
these two elements, the same cards and the 
same partner -and adversaries, need not be 
compared at the same time. 
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Now, we shall suppose that A, finding in 
his hand a long suit and four good trumps, 
proceeds to play on the plan of establishing 
his long suit. But when B gets that hand he 
decides to lead the trumps first, for fear his 
long suit should be ruffed, and he plays on 
that plan. Let us further suppose that A 
made out of the hand seven tricks, which are 
recorded to his credit and that of his partner 
on the score-card, their adversaries at the same 
time scoring the six tricks they won. Let us 
also suppose that B made eight tricks on that 
hand, which are scored, his adversaries also 
scoring the five which they won. 

In this case it is obvious that B gained a 
trick jn A ; but, while the gain is evident, it 
is still a question as to whether the result has 
been brought about by better play on the part 
of B, or on the part of B's partner, or by worse 
play on the part of B's adversaries. That is, 
it may have been that A's adversaries defended 
the hand with more skill than was employed 
by B's adversaries, thus preventing A from 
making as many tricks with the hand as were 
made by B ; or A's partner may not have been 
so good as B's. Now, these points cannot be 
settled, as they are incidental to all partner- 
ship games. No one is foolish enough to 
claim that Rejoue is an absolutely equal 
game, but only that it is the most successful 
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attempt that has yet been made to equalize 
matters in the game of whist. It would per- 
haps be possible to make the cards and the 
players absolutely equal, but to exhaust the 
comparisons between all the players would re- 
quire too much time and the playing of too 
many hands. 

While the play of A and of B was thus 
under comparison, the other players at the two 
tables held the same cards in their respective 
positions, so their play must also have been 
open to comparison by the same method. Let 
us suppose the two tables at which the players 
are seated to be arranged as follows : 

D C 

G 1 F H 2 E 

A B 

A leads at table No. 1, and B will lead 
with identically the same cards at table 
No. 2 ; C will hold the cards originally 
played by D, E having those played by F, 
and G those of H. If B gained a trick 
on A, then C must have gained one on D 
at the same time. If E and H only made 

5 tricks with the same cards that F and G got 

6 out of, a gain of a trick must be credited to 
F and G, although it may be contended that it 
was not due to better play on the part of F and 
G, as compared to E and H, but rather to the 
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worse play of A and D as compared to that of 
B and C. In order to equalize this part of the 
matter, it is necessary that in some hand dur- 
ing the play, E and H should have the sup- 
posed weaker adversaries, and B and C should 
be pitted against the stronger. Let us sup- 
pose them to be thus arranged : 

D C 

H i E G 2 F 

A B 

Instead of A and B having the lead, it now 
falls to H and G, which further equalizes mat- 
ters. Let us now suppose that H and E with 
the lead make 4 tricks at table No. 1, A and D 
scoring 9. At table No. 2, G and F make 5 
tricks against B and C's 8. On comparing 
the total scores, we shall find that A and D 
have recovered the trick they lost, and now tie 
B and C; while G and F have gained still 
another trick on E and H. So far as the com- 
parison has gone, G and F are the best pair 
in the set, while E and H are the worst. As 
the play proceeds through the other changes 
of position, A-D and C-B would probably de- 
cide their tie, and one or both of them might 
finally gain on G-F. The various changes 
that would be necessary in order to equalize 
the players in respect of partners and adver- 
saries, will be found under the head of " Ar- 
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rangement of the Players," page 128; while 
the various contrivances that are in use to se- 
cure an exactly similar distribution of the 
cards will be found under the head of " Ar- 
rangement of the Cards," page 168. 

It will be seen by the foregoing, that for pur- 
poses of comparison the theory of the game 
requires the adversaries to be opposed to each 
other an equal number of times, and that it 
would not be just, in an individual tourney for 
instance, to compare A with B four times, with 
C twice, with E once, and never to compare 
him with D, F, G or H at all. Yet this is 
the method proposed by a writer on duplicate 
whist, who publishes very elaborate schedules 
for the arrangement of players, in which he 
has been at great pains to secure that every 
player should have every other for a partner 
and for an adversary an equal number of 
times ; but he has totally neglected to provide 
for any comparison of their play. It is the 
comparison that is the important feature of 
Rejoue; the changing of partners is inci- 
dental, and in many of the most important 
matches between club teams the partners are 
never changed. 

Further to equalize matters, each should 
have the lead, and play 2d, 3d and 4th hand 
an equal number of times ; but this is not 
essential, and requires a great many hands 
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in individual tests. Some contend that the 
original lead determines the main course of the 
game for that hand ; but suppose 4th hand to 
win the trick very cheaply, he can return the 
suit through the strong to the weak ; he can 
lead trumps to prevent a ruff, or he can open 
his own suit. 

ITS VALUE AS A TEST. 

I am often asked, " Does Rejou6 entirely 
eliminate luck ? " and I must say that it does 
not. I am confident that in a series of matches 
or sittings the best player will come out ahead 
in the end ; but I should be very sorry to guar- 
antee his winning every time he sat down to 
play, even under absolutely equal conditions 
as to partners and adversaries. The cards may 
not favor his style of game, however good it 
may be on general principles. I once played 
twelve hands up and back at the club, and 
held what I thought very good cards ; but 
somehow my partner had nothing to support 
me. Either I could not get my suit estab- 
lished, or could not get out two consecutive 
rounds of trumps, and hand after hand was 
butchered. When these hands were played 
over at the other table the same fate might be 
supposed to await them ; but the players at the 
other table did not believe in long suits, ar.d 
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never led trumps unless in doubt. The cards 
just suited a ruffing game, and I lost eleven 
points on the series ; but I have the consola- 
tion that it was the only time I ever lost at 
Rejoue in that club, although I played there 
three times a week. 

You may have a bad partner for a particular 
hand, while the player to whom you are op- 
posed, that is, with whom you are being com- 
pared, has a very good one. Of course you 
will have the good and he the bad one after 
awhile ; but the bad one may be with you when 
you have a critical hand in which some little 
detail of finesse or of unblocking may make 
a difference of three or four tricks ; whereas 
when you get the good partner, the hand he 
plays with you may not be capable of the dif- 
ference of more than one trick, however badly 
played. To make an ideal test, the hands 
should be prearranged, and should be such that 
the best play would only win the odd trick, and 
the worst play only lose it. I have seen a bad 
partner's neglect to play ace on ten led when 
holding only ace and queen, to make a differ- 
ence of five tricks, and in the same tourney 
the same bad play to gain a trick by the acci- 
dental placing of the lead at the end. One of 
the three players left in on the final round for 
the diamond medal at Milwaukee, would have 
won it the first found but for his supposing 
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that a very good player on his right had no 
trumps because he did not answer a call for 
them — which he had not seen. 

Of the two elements of luck — good cards 
and good partners — Rejoue certainly does 
eliminate the first, but I do not think that any 
arrangement of the players would entirely do 
away with the last. Let us take the case 
mentioned on page 116, where A is opposed to 
B, and A thinks best to lead his suit, while B 
prefers to lead a trump first. The; player that 
this change will mostly affect is the 4th hand, 
who is F at A's table and E at B's. Both win 
the first trick, but F has the choice of three 
lines of play, any of which might be good ; 
to lead back the adversaries' suit, to lead his 
own, or to lead trumps. At B's table, E's choice 
must be to lead his own suit or to return the 
trumps, seldom good play. He cannot lead 
B's suit, for he does not know what it is ; so 
the difference in luck between E and F is, that 
one should have three perhaps equally good 
lines of play open to him, and the other only 
one good and one doubtful one. No change 
of partners will meet cases like this. 

THE PRACTICE OF THE GAME. 

Before going into the details of the arrange- 
ment of the players, the mechanical handling 
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of the cards, and the various methods of scor- 
ing, I think it will be well to give a brief 
description of all of them combined, in order 
that the reader may the more readily under- 
stand the relationship of each of these parts to 
the others when they are described separately 
and 'at length. 

Let us take the simplest case as our ex- 
ample: Two teams of four, each playing 
against each other at two separate tables, 
preferably in adjoining rooms, in order to pre- 
vent the contingency of any chance remark 
made at one table betraying the possibilities of 
the hand to those about to- overplay it. We 
shall say the two teams are known as the 
Seniors and the Juniors, and that it is not 
necessary to ascertain which are the best indi- 
vidual players, but only which team of the two 
is the stronger. Agreeably to the theory of 
the game, the changing of partners is of minor 
importance, and may as well be omitted alto- 
gether, the chief point being to see that the 
members of one team are always opposed to 
those of the other, and that they have equal 
advantages as to position. This will require 
that the number of hands to be played be divis- 
ible by four, so that on the completion of every 
fourth hand each player at the table shall have 
once had the deal, the lead, etc. It is usual to 
play 24 hands up and back in a match of this 
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kind, which takes two and a half or three 
hours. 

Let us call our tables Nos. i and 2, and 
arrange our players thus : 



Jun. 



Y 

A 1 B 

Z 



Sen. Jun 

Jun. Sen. 



Y 

A 2 B 
Z 



Sen. 



Sen. 



Jun. 



The only appliances absolutely necessary 
are thirteen chips or counters, two score-cards, 
and a pack of cards at each table. The chips 
are placed in the centre of the table, and Z 
takes the cards, shuffles them, presents them 
to B to cut, and deals them just as in ordinary 
whist. A leads, but instead of throwing his 
card towards the centre of the table, he places 
it face up in front of him, about where the let- 
ter A is in the above diagram. Y follows by 
placing his card in front of him in the same 
manner ; and so B and so Z. Let us suppose 
that B wins the trick ; instead of gathering the 
four cards together, he simply takes down a 
chip from the thirteen in the centre as a 
marker. Each of the four players then turns 
the card in front of him face down, Z takes up 
the trump card, and B places on the table in 
front of him his lead for the second trick. The 
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side winning the trick takes down a marker 
for it, and so on until the whole thirteen are 
played, and the thirteen markers have been 
withdrawn. Each table then enters on its 
score-card the number of chips each side has 
won ; let us suppose 9 for A-B, and 4 for Y-Z, 
at table No. 1 ; 7 for A-B, and 6 for Y-Z, at 
table No. 2. Put down thus at table No. 1 : 



Seniors 



Tabi,e No. 1 



Juniors 



Original Overplay Hand Original Overplay 

1 
2 

The various forms of score-cards will be 
found in their proper place under that head. 
The important thing to notice is that all the 
tricks are counted, instead of only the odd 
tricks. 

Now, in order to compare the play of the 
two teams, it will be necessary to change 
either the cards or the players from one 
table to the other, still retaining their rela- 
tive positions. Let us take the old plan of 
changing the players. The four at table No. 
1 go to table No. 2, while those at No. 2 go to 
No. 1, each leaving his cards behind him, in 
separate piles, just as he played them, except 
that it is usual for each player slightly to mix 
his thirteen cards, so that the one who is about 
to overplay the hand may not find in their 
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order any clue as to how they were played. Z 
leaves the trump turned up on his pile, and 
the score-card is turned face down on the 
table. This change of tables will bring them 
to this position : 



Sen. 




Sen. 




There is no dealing, as the cards are already 
in packets of thirteen each opposite each player, 
the turned-up trump indicating the dealer. 
The thirteen chips are now dispensed with, 
and the tricks are gathered as in an ordinary 
game of whist. 

If the two positions are now examined, it 
will be found that on the original play the 
Seniors had the deal at table No. i, and the 
Juniors at table No. 2 ; while the Juniors had 
the lead at one table and the Seniors at the 
other. At table No. 1 the Juniors had A-B's 
cards, and at the other they had Y-Z's. Now 
that they have changed tables, but retained 
their relative positions, the Seniors at each 
table play with the cards originally held by 
the Juniors, the Juniors with those held by 
the Seniors, and having the same advantage 
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of position ; so if the Junior playing A's posi- 
tion at table No. i in the original play had a 
very fine hand, with the advantage of the lead, 
the Senior now occupying that position for the 
overplay has the same hand with the same ad- 
vantage of the lead, etc. 

The overplay being finished, it is found that 
the Seniors at table No. i have made ten 
tricks against their adversaries' three ; while 
at table No. 2 the Juniors made seven against 
the Seniors' six. This is put down on the 
score-cards : table No. 1 will then be : 



Seniors 



Table No. i 



Juniors 



Original 
4 



Overplay 
10 



Hand 



Original 
9 



Overplay 
3 



This shows that the Seniors gained a trick 
at table No. 1, while the score-card at table 
No. 2 would show a tie, both sides having 
made seven tricks with A-B's cards. 

Without changing their positions, a fresh 
deal is made at each table, the deal going to 
the left as usual, and the player who sat in 
"Y's position during the first hand now having 
the lead. The cards are played in front of 
each, the chips taken down, the score recorded, 
the seats at the tables changed, and the hands 
overplayed just as before, until the agreed 
number of hands have been played, when the 
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match is decided by the total gain and loss 
found by adding together the two score-cards. 
Of course, theoretically, each side having held 
the whole fifty-two cards in the pack during 
the two plays of each hand, they should each 
make thirteen tricks, and, if they fail to do so, 
they cannot say they held bad hands, but must 
be reasonably supposed to have been out- 
played. 



THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE PLAYERS. 
TEAMS OF FOUR. 

In the example we have just taken of four 
players in each team, we assumed that they 
had no apparatus for changing the cards, and 
so they changed tables. In order to simplify 
matters, we shall adhere to that supposition, 
and in this chapter totally disregard any 
changing of the cards, confining our attention 
to the changes in position of the players which 
would be necessary in order fully to carry out 
our theory of the game under the various con- 
ditions as to the number of the players and 
the tables engaged. 

In the last chapter, the changes that took 
place were simply changes of tables, the play- 
ers always having the same partners and the 
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same adversaries. In my opinion this is not a 
fair test for team play. Suppose one team to 
have a very tricky player, full of stratagems ; 
it would greatly handicap his game if the 
other team could keep constantly on his left a 
player who could be depended on not to fall 
into his traps, and not to lead into his hand. 
If only one in the team was fit for that posi- 
tion, it would be more a test of generalship 
in placing the men than of general team 
strength. 

It would be much fairer to change the pairs, 
at least, allowing the same partners always to 
play together, as they may better understand 
each other, but compelling them to try th^ir 
strength against each of the opposing pairs. 
The best method of doing this is to play half 
the match in one position, and then make the 
change for the remaining half. Let us desig- 
nate the Senior team by the odd numbers 1,3, 
5 and 7 ; and the Juniors by the even num- 
bers 2, 4, 6 and 8. We had them in this posi- 
tion originally : 

S-i J-6 

J-2 i J-4 S-5 2 S-7 

S-3 J-8 

Any changes they made always found S-i 
and S-3 with J-2 and J-4 for adversaries. It 
would improve matters if, after playing half 
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the hands, they changed to this position for 
the remainder of the match : 

S-I J-2 

J-6 i J-8 S-5 2 S-7 

S-3 J-4 

I may suggest here that it is always well to 
distinguish the players in any match or tour- 
nament by a number. I use an inch figure 
stencilled on a round piece of card and at- 
tached to the lapel of the coat by a large dress 
hook. It is of great help in arranging the 
players where a number are engaged. 

It is a still better test of the general strength 
of a team if the partners are changed, four 
hands being played in each of the positions 
given on the opposite page. 

As the scoring is not to ascertain individual 
gains or losses, it may be put down in the 
same manner as when no changes were made, 
the chief feature being still- preserved by al- 
ways opposing the members of the two teams. 

TEAMS OF EIGHT. 

Where teams of eight are engaged, it is best 
to have four tables arranged in square, oppos- 
ing the teams at each alternately. The 
changes can then be made by table No. i 
going to No. 2, while No. 3 goes to 4 ; table 
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SCHEDULE FOR TWO TEAMS OF FOUR 
PLAYERS, 

Changing Every Fourth Hand. 

1 6 

2 4 First Set 5 7 

3 . 8 

Then change adversaries, but not partners. 

1 2 

6 8 Second Set 5 7 

3 4 

Then change partners on both teams. 

1 4 

2 6 Third Set 3 7 

5 . . 8 

Change adversaries, but not partners. 

1 2 

4 8 Fourth Set 3 7 
5 6 

Both teams change partners. 

1 4 

2 8 Fifth Set 3 5 

7 • . 6 

Change adversaries, but not partners. 

1 2 

4 6 Sixth Set 3 5 

7 8 

To change partners again would bring the 
players back to the first position. 
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No. 2 can either go back to No. i or on to No. 
3, No. 4 going to i or to 3 at the same time. 



Jun. Sen. 





Sen. 


Jun. 


Y 

A 1 B 

Z 




Sen. 
Jun. 


Sen. 


Y 

A 4 B 

Z 




Sen. 



Sen. Jun. 



Jun. 



Y 

A 3 B 

Z 

Sen. 



Jun. 



It will be easy to change the partners, if so 
desired, by following the same principle em- 
ployed in the schedule for teams of four play- 
ers each. 

TEAMS OF SIX. 

When we come to deal with teams of six 
players each, or with any number of players 
that will require an odd number of tables, we 
shall have to change our plan. Suppose the 
original arrangement to be this : 



Sen. 


Jun. 


Sen. 


un. 1 Jun. 


Sen. 2. Sen. 


Jun. 3 Jun 


Sen. 


Jun. 


Sen. 
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It will be obvious at once that this is not in 
accordance with the theory of the game, for 
the play of two members of the Senior team is 
contrasted to that of only one Junior in one 
position ; while in the other the two Juniors 
are opposed to only one Senior. The total 
oppositions being equal might suggest that it 
amounted to the same thing ; but it does not, 
for the opposed players are not equal in respect 
to position at the table. It is quite possible 
for the Seniors to have hands that yield them 
^io tricks to the Juniors' 3 at every table. No 
matter how they change tables, while the play- 
ers retain their relative positions it is impos- 
sible for the Juniors to get more than two of 
these hands on the overplay. 

The simplest arrangement is this : 

S-i S-3 S-5 

J-2 1 J-2 J-4 2 J-4 J-6 3 J-6 

S-i S-3 S-5 

Changing to this for the overplay : 

J-6 J-2 J-4 

S-5 1 S-5 S-i 2 S-i S-3 3 S-3 
J-6 J-2 J-4 

# The changes of partners can be made on the 
same plan as those for teams of four, but it 
would take a long time to exhaust them, and, 
as I have said before, it is not essential to team 
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play that the partners should be changed, only 
that the teams be always opposed. 

TEAMS OF SIXTEEN. 

In teams of eight, ten, twelve or sixteen 
on a side, the simpler the changes the better, 
as it will be found difficult to handle such a 
large body of men without confusion. The 
best plan is to have the tables arranged in 
double file, the players opposed in sets thus : 

S S S S 

First Set J' J' J' J' J' J' J' J' 
S S S S 

,J . ) , J J 

Second Set S' S S S S' S' S' S' 

J J J J 

The change being to this position : 

J' J' J' T 

First Set S' S' S' S' S' S' S' S' 

J' J' J' J' 

S S S S 

Second Set JJ JJ JJ JJ 

S S S S 

It may add to the interest to change the ad- 
versaries once during the play, perhaps by all 
the Juniors changing sets. 
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FOUR PAIRS. 

We come next to the arrangement of pairs, 
which usually differ from teams in this re- 
spect : a team is supposed to represent the 
strength of a club, while a pair usually stands 
for some system of play, or is made up of two 
players who have found from practice together 
that they play to better advantage when paired 
than when thrown with a chance partner. Of 
course a club may call a pair a team, and play 
them as such, but teams are seldom less than 
four, and we think should not be. Dr. For- 
rest, the donor of the Hamilton Club Trophy, 
very wisely stipulated that it should be played 
for by teams of four. 

The chief point about the arrangement of 
pairs is that while they never change partners, 
they must be opposed an equal number of 
times to each of the other pairs engaged. 
Three sets wall exhaust these oppositions ; but 
the test will be much improved by a further 
change involving three more sets, which will 
exhaust the relative positions of the players. 
To make this clear, let us suppose that the 
pairs are designated by the numbers 1-1, 2-2, 
3-3 and 4-4. When pair No. 1 has played with 
Nos. 2, 3 and 4, that is the end of it, appar- 
ently ; but No. 1 might play twice with No. 2 
in two different positions. Let us call the 
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pairs i and i', 2 and 2'. The change would 
be as follows : 

2 2' 

ii'. ii' 

2' 2 

In the first set, 1 had 2 on his left and 2' on 
his right ; in the second, he has 2' on his left 
and 2 on his right. The schedule on the op- 
posite page will give all the changes possible 
for four pairs. 

SIX PAIRS. 

When we come to the arrangement of six 
pairs, or any number of players that will not 
exactly fill an even number of tables, we meet 
with a problem that has caused a great waste 
of valuable time to many whose mathemat- 
ical education has been neglected. The plan 
usually pursued by such persons is to fill 
sheet after sheet of paper with wild experi- 
ments in the way of arrangement, hoping to 
hit upon the correct one by chance. 

The first thing to do is to ascertain how 
many oppositions and partnerships are neces- 
sary in order to exhaust them all. If we take 
four pairs of players, playing at two tables, we 
shall be able to oppose them in twos, because 
there are two tables. Then we shall need the 
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SCHEDULE FOR FOUR PAIRS OF PLAYERS. 
Changing Every Fourth Hand. 

2 4 

z 1' First Set 3 3' 

2' . 4' 

One pair at each table change seats : 

2' 4' 

1 1' Second Set 3 3' 

2 4 
The opposed pairs are now adversaries : 

3 2 

1 1' Third Set 4 4' 

3' 2' 

One pair at each table change, as before : 

3' 2' 

1 1' Fourth Set 4 4' 

3 2 
The opposed pairs are now adversaries : 

4 3 

1 1' Fifth Set 2 2' 

4' 3' 

One pair at each table change, as before : 

4' 3' 

1 i' Sixth Set 2 2 

4 3 

This exhausts the combinations for four 
sets of partners. 
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permutations of four things, two at a time. 



This will be - — - — =6, which is the num- 
1X2=2 ' 



4x3 =12 

I X2= 2 " 
ber of tables given in the schedule. 

In dealing with six pairs, we want -=15 

tables to exhaust the meeting of the pairs at 
the same table as adversaries. If we have them 
opposed at two tables only, we shall want 15 
tables, which, if two at a time are in play, will 
give us 7% sets ; in other words, one pair 
must draw a bye, that is, must have either no 
opponent or no adversary. If we take three 
tables at a time, which we have players enough 

to fill, we shall want — -=20 sets of op- 

' 1x2x3 r 

positions, and, as they can take place two at a 
time, one pair occupying A-B's position, and 
the other pair Y-Z's, at each table, we can cut 
this number in half, which will give us 10 
sets, of three tables each, or 30 tables in all. 
This is double the number we want for our 
pairs to meet as adversaries an equal number 
of times, but that cannot be helped. 

We are thus reduced to the choice between 
playing seven and one-half sets of tables two 
at a time, or ten sets of tables three at a time. 
Some persons may think it possible so to ar- 
range them that the partnerships and opposi- 
tions, which are each fifteen in number if taken 
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two at a time, will all fit into five sets of three 
tables each. I grant that it is easily possible 
so to arrange the partnerships, but not the op- 
positions. When you have a month's leisure 
you can try it. 

The schedule for seven and one-half sets 
will be found on page 140, which is arranged 
for Nos. 1 and 4 to draw the bye, although 
any others would do as well. As it is more 
important to compare or oppose the pairs, 
these two numbers will be found opposed in the 
half set at the end. Nothing would be gained 
by putting them at the same table as adver- 
saries, so they are placed in similar positions 
at two tables, the other seats at which can be 
filled up by any two of the other four pairs, 
or by one from each ; but the play of those 
who fill up the last set is not to be taken any 
notice of in the scoring. 

The schedule for ten sets of three tables 
each is given on page 141. It will be found 
that each pair has met each other at the same 
table twice, and that the play of each has been 
compared four times with that of every other. 
The pairs have each met once at the end of 
Jive sets, but the chief point, the comparisons 
or oppositions, will be found to be unequal 
until the ten sets have been finished. 

The reason that it is not possible to get the 
comparisons in five sets of three tables each is 
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SCHEDULE FOR SIX PAIRS OF PLAYERS. 
Changing Every Fourth Hand. 

2 4 

i i First set 3 3 

2 4 
Nos. 2 and 3 change places. 

3 4 

1 1 Second set 22 

3 4 

Nos. 2 and 3 give way to 5 and 6, who take their places. 

5 4 

1 1 Third set 6 6 

5 4 
Nos. 5 and 6 change places. 

6 4 

1 1 Fourth set 5 5 
6 4 

Nos. 1 and 4 give place to 2 and 3. 

6 3 

2 2 Fifth set 5 5 

6 3 

No. 2 sitting still, each other going to the place of the next • 
higher number, 6 going to 3. 

5 6 

2 2 Sixth set 3 3 

5 6 

No. 2 sitting still, the others change as before. 

3 5 

2 2 Seventh set 6 6 

3 5 

All but Nos. 1 and 4 have now been compared, and have met 

at the same table. It is not essential that Nos. 1 and 4 should 

meet, but only that they be opposed. 

1 4 

* * This forms the half-set * * 

i 4 

Any of the other players may take the place of the asterisks. 
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SCHEDULE FOR SIX PAIRS OF PLAYERS. 
Playing at Three Tables. 
Changing every Second Hand. 
Let this be the initial arrangement : 
4 ' 5 • 6 



Y 

A i 

Z 



B 




Y 

A 3 B 

Z 



The positions for the whole ten sets will be 
as follows : 





ist 


Table 


2d 


Table 


jaf 70^/f 




A-B 


Y-Z 


A-B 


Y-Z 


A-B Y-Z 


ist set 


I 


4 


2 


5 


3 6 


2d set 


1 


5 


2 


6 


4 3 


3d set 


1 


6 


2 


3 


5 4 


4th set 


I 


3 


2 


4 


6 5 


5th set 


I 


2 


3 


5 


4 6 


6th set 


1 


4 


3 


6 


5 2 


7th set 


I 


5 


3 


2 


6 4 


8th set 


1 


6 


4 


2 


5 3 


9th set 


1 


2 


4 


3 


6 5 


10th set 


1 


3 


5 


4 


6 2 



As we shall find, when we come to the ar- 
rangement of the cards, it will be necessary 
to play each hand over three times, once at 
each table. 
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that if we take any number, say 2, and com- 
pare it with 1 in the first two sets by putting 
it in the position of A-B, it must then be kept 
in the position Y-Z for the other three sets ; 
and as there are five numbers to be compared 
to 1, and only four positions for them in the 
first two sets, it is obvious that 2 must meet 
one of these five numbers three times, unless 
the number be compared to 1 three times. By 
playing out the ten sets, we are able to allow a 
number to be compared three times in the first 
five, and only once in the last, which gives us 
the opportunity to compare three times in the 
last five sets the number only compared once 
in the first five. 

EIGHT PAIRS. 

The arrangement for eight pairs playing at 

four tables simultaneously is very simple. 

8x7 
We find that we require — -=28 tables to 

^ 1x2 

exhaust the comparisons and meetings ; the 
meetings being the times that the same pairs 
are adversaries at the same table. The com- 
plete schedule will be found on page 143. 

In order to facilitate the changing of so 
many players at a time, I have found it best 
to place on the tables, opposite the position 
occupied by each pair, a number, indicating to 
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SCHEDULE FOR EIGHT PAIRS OF PLAYERS. 

Playing at Four Tables. 

Changing Every Fourth Hand. 



i st set 



a 2 


4 


3 
b 4 


6 


5 
c 6 


7 
8 </ 8 






3 




5 


7 


a 4 


7 
6 b 6 

7 


3 


2 

' 3 

2 


8 
8 


a 6 


3 


8 

*3 
8 


7 


4 

' 7 
4 


5 

2 d 2 

5 


« 3 


7 


5 
*7 

5 


8 


6 

c 8 
6 


2 

4^4 

2 


a 7 


8 


2 

b 8 


5 


3 

' 5 


4 
6 d 6 






2 




3 


4 


a 8 


5 


4 
4 


2 


7 

£ 2 

7 


6 

3^3 
6 


a 5 

i 


2 


6 

£ 2 

6 


4 


8 

* 4 
8 


3 
3 



2d set 



3d set 



4th set 



5th set 



6th set 



7th set 5 



As we shall see when we come to the ar- 
rangement of the cards, the tables are com- 
pared only two at a time, a to b and c to d ; 
but neither a nor £ is ever compared to c nor d. 
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them the number of the seat and table they 
are next to occupy. As the changes are made in 
regular order, each follows the same course ; and 
if each pair have a number on their lapels show- 
ing where they sat in the first set, any mistake 
or confusion can be set right on referring to the 
schedule, which will show their correct position 
in any set. The numbers on the tables should 
be as follows for the arrangement given : 






5^ 


2d 


A b 


I IC 


7 7* 


6 6b 


3 i<f 





5 


2 


4 



The zeros always sit still, while each of the 
other pairs go to the number next higher than 
the one they occupy; those at 7 going to 1. 
The letters accompanying the numbers will 
serve as a guide to the table at which the next 
higher number is to be found. 

TWELVE PAIRS. 

When we come to deal with such large num- 
bers as twelve pairs, even if they are played 
at six tables simultaneously, we find the combi- 
nations to be beyond practical carrying out, for 

1 12x11x10x9x8x7 jL , 1 

we need ^-= 924 tables ; 

1x2x3x4x5x6 

which, taken in sets of six at a time, would re- 
quire 154 sets. If only one hand was played 
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at each it would take about 18 hours ; but if 
the six hands were played again at each table it 
would take a week to finish them. 

The only practical plan will be to get at the 
number necessary for the oppositions alone, 
play them at four tables, and let the four that 
draw the bye play it off at the end, as we did 
with the six pairs on page 140. The schedule 
given on page 147 is arranged for the Nos: 9, 10, 
11 and 12 to draw the bye, and is made up of 
16^ sets of four tables each, which we find to 

be correct thus : = 66 sets of com- 

1 x a 

parisons. Playing at four tables, we are able 
to make these comparisons four at a time, one- 
fourth of 66=16^. As it is not necessary to 
have more than two hands played in each set, 
we shall finish in 33 hands, which should not 
occupy more than three hours. 

The cards given on page 144 for eight pairs, 
can be placed on the tables, and will be a guide 
to all the changes except after the 10th and 
14th sets. In those two sets the changes are 
irregular, and care must be taken properly to 
place the competitors for them. 

In schedules of four tables at a time, such 
as that given for twelve pairs, it must be no- 
ticed that only two at a time are in opposition. 
The 1st and 2d tables are compared to each 
other, but neither of them is ever compared to 
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the 3d and 4th. With respect to the players^ 
they form one set of four tables ; but with 
respect to the cards \ they form two sets of com- 
parisons, proceeding simultaneously. 
SIXTEEN PAIRS. 
When we come to handle such large num- 
bers as sixteen pairs, playing at eight tables, 
we find that the number of sets needed is 

-=120 ; but as we can compare eight at 

a time, we may divide this number by 8, giv- 
ing us 15 sets of eight tables each. 

The trouble with such large numbers is the 
time necessary to play a sufficient number of 
hands to make the test a satisfactory one, and 
we are of th^ opinion that it is better to treat 
all over sixteen pairs or sixteen individuals 
on the plan given on page 160. 

The indicators to be placed on the tables for 
the guidance of sixteen pairs, according to the 
schedule given on page 148 are as follows : 




1 A ic 


10^ 
8 B 8^ 


5 C 5 e 


15 D l 5 a 





10 


2 


4 


11^ 
6 E 6/ 


7 F lb 


9 b 

3 G 3 d 


13/ 
12 H 12// 


11 


14 


9 


13 



The zeros sit still ; every other number goes 
_ to the next higher, and 15 goes to 1. 
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SCHEDULE FOR TWELVE PAIRS OF 




PLAYERS. 






Playing 


at Four Tables. 






Changing Every Second Hand. 






1st Table 


2d Table 3d Table 


^M 7aM? 




A-B Y-Z 


A-B Y-Z A-B Y-Z 


A-B Y-Z 


i st set 


1 2 


3 4 


5 6 


7 8 


2d set 


1 4 


7 6 


2 3 


8 5 


3d set 


1 6 


8 3 


4 7 


5 2 


4th set 


1 3 


5 7 


6 8 


2 4 


5th set 


1 7 


2 8 


3 5 


4 6 


6th set 


1 8 


4 5 


7 2 


6 3 


7th set 


1 5 


6 2 


8 4 


3 7 


Nos. 1, 


2, 3, 4 now 


give way to 9, 10, i 


[i, 12, ar- 


ranged thus : 






8th set 


5 12 


8 9 


n 6 


10 7 


•9th set 


5 9 


10 6 


12 8 


7 " 


10th set 


5 6 


7 8 


9 10 


n 12 


The indicators do not give this arrangement : 


nth set 


5 7 


9 n | 10 12 


6 8 


Nos. 5, 


6, 7, 8 give way to Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 


, arranged 


thus : 








1 2th set 


9 4 


12 1 


3 IO 


2 n 


13th set 


9 1 


2 10 


4 12 


11 3 


14th set 


9 10 


n 12 


1 2 


3 4 



The indicators do not give this arrangement : 
15th set 9 11 1 3 I 2 4 10 

The three byes must now be played off : 
15}^ set 9 10 n 12 

1 6th set 9 12 10 n 

16^ set 9 n 12 10 



12 



6o 
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SCHEDULE FOR SIXTEEN PAIRS OF PLAYERS. 

Playing at Eight Tables. 

Changing After Every Second Hand. 



Tables 
Sets 


1 

AB-YZ 


2 

AB-YZ 


3 
AB-YZ 


4 

AB-YZ 


5 6 
AB-YZ AB-YZ 


7 
AB-YZ 


8 
AB-YZ 


ISt 


I 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 IO II 


12 


13 14 


15 l6 


2d 


I 


8 


13 


12 


2 


7 


14 


n 


3 6 15 


10 


4 5 


l6 9 


3d 


I 


n 


4 


10 


8 


14 


5 


15 


13 7 16 


6 


12 2 


9 3 


4th 


I 


15 


12 


6 


n 


5 


2 


16 


4 14 9 


7 


10 8 


3 13 


5th 


I 


16 


10 


7 


15 


2 


8 


9 


12 5 3 


14 


6 11 


13 4 


6th 


I 


9 


6 


14 


16 


8 


n 


3 


IO 2 13 


5 


7 15 


4 12 


7th 


I 


3 


7 


5 


9 


n 


15 


13 


684 


2 


14 16 


12 10 


8th 


I 


13 


14 


2 


3 


15 


16 


4 


7 II 12 


8 


5 9 


10 6- 


9th 


I 


4 


5 


8 


13 


16 


9 


12 


14 15 *o 


n 


2 3 


6 7 


ioth 


I 


12 


2 


11 


4 


9 


3 


10 


5 16 6 


15 


8 13 


7 14 


nth 


I 


10 


8 


15 


12 


3 


13 


6 


297 


16 


11 4 


14 5 


1 2th 


I 


6 


11 


16 


10 


13 


4 


7 


8 3 14 


9 


15 12 


5 2 


13th 


I 


7 


15 


9 


6 


4 


12 


14 


11 13 5 


3 


16 10 


2 8 


14th 


I 


14 


16 


3 


7 


12 


10 


5 


15 4 2 


13 


9 6 


8 11 


15th 


I 


5 


9 


13 


14 


10 


6 


2 


16 12 8 


4 


3 7 


11 15 



The 1st table is compared with the 2d, the 3d with the 4th, 
the 5th with the 6th, and the 7th with the 8th ; but the 1st and 
2d are never compared with any others ; neither are the 3d and 
4th, and so on. 
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INDIVIDUAL PLAYERS. 

We come now to the arrangement of indi- 
vidual players, and in this we shall have 
so many various numbers to deal with, that 
it will be best to take only the most im- 
portant as examples, letting those who need 
other combinations figure them out on the 
same plan. 

The chief feature about the arrangement of 
individuals is that of opposition ; every one 
must be opposed to every other an equal num- 
ber of times. It is also very desirable that 
they should have an equal share of the good 
and the bad partners and adversaries. If the 
number engaged is too great to allow of it, 
that feature may be dropped without any 
very serious consequences ; but the opposi- 
tion must never for a moment be lost sight 
of. Any schedule arranged without keep- 
ing this point in view is worthless, no mat- 
ter how the partners and adversaries may be 
arranged. 

FOUR* INDIVIDUALS. 



The simplest form of individual play is 
with four only at one table, which is the com- 
mon club game. Let us call them Nos. 1,2, 
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3 and 4, and arrange them thus for the first 
four hands : 




There is evidently no other way to compare 
the play of Nos. 1 and 2 with that of Nos. 3 
and 4 except by changing the cards ; no change 
of seats will bring it about. This part of the 
problem will be dealt with in its proper place in 
the next chapter; but a great deal may be 
done towards equalizing matters by giving to 
each player the same advantages or disadvan- 
tages of partners and adversaries, which may 
be accomplished by following the simple plan 
of allowing one player always to sit still, 
forming a pivot for the movements of the 
others, who should change places with each 
other two at a time only, right and left alter- 
nately. Three changes will exhaust the com- 
binations of partners and adversaries : 

2 4 3 

3 4 3 2 42 

111 

If these changes are continued three times 
more, it will be found that while each player 
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has again the same partner, his adversaries are 
reversed ; the last change having been by the 
two on No. i's left, those on his right change 
to continue, thus : 

2 4 3 

4 3 23 24 

111 

If the change be made after every fourth 
hand, twenty-four hands will exhaust the com- 
binations. The player sitting still can easily 
keep account of the changes, by placing the 
score-card on the side that is to change next 
time. This being entirely an arrangement of 
partners and adversaries, the oppositions can 
be accomplished only by the changing of the 
cards ; so it is desirable to have as large a 
number of hands as possible, in order to ren- 
der it difficult to remember them when they 
are overplayed at the same table. 

EIGHT INDIVIDUALS. 

We come now to the arrangement of eight 
players at two tables. This number is still 
small enough to allow of the exhaustive pair- 
ing, etc., while carrying out the important op- 
position of each to each other, 
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HOWELL'S LAW. 

Let us suppose this to be the first arrange- 
ment, although any other will do as well : 

3 7 

Y I 
A B 2 

Z 



Y 
A B 
Z_ 

8 



The partners are 1-2, 3-4, 5-6 and 7-8, while 
the oppositions are 1-5, 2-6, 3-7 and 4-8. Seven 
sets will exhaust the possible partnerships, and 
also the oppositions. The law governing the 
changes necessary in order to bring this about 
was first discovered by Mr. E. C. Howell, a 
graduate of Harvard, who was one of many to 
whom I explained the difficulty, and the only 
one who ever offered a solution of it. As his 
law is not to be found in any work on mathe- 
matics, I give it here in full, so that those who 
wish to arrange other schedules than the one 
here given may do so : 

" Instead of arranging the figures as above, 
we shall arrive at the same result if we place 
them in a straight line as follows : 

A-B Y-Z A-B Y-Z 

1-2 3-4; 5-6 7-8 

The pairs are joined by hyphens, and the 
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two tables are divided by a semicolon. The 
same positions at each table are opposed, such 
as 1 and 5, 2 and 6, etc. 

To arrive at the second arrangement of the 
seven required, we shall follow the rule that 
each pair in the first arrangement shall be op- 
posed in the second ; that is, that 1 and 2 shall 
now be opposed, and so on. This is not enough, 
however. The second pair, 3-4, in being op- 
posed must also be reversed. The same is true 
of the third pair, 5-6 ; and finally the fourth 
pair, 7-8, must be opposed before the third. 
Thus we have the full rule : 

Oppose the first pair, reverse and oppose the 
second, oppose the fourth, reverse and oppose 
the third. 

Applying this to our first arrangement, we 
take 1 and 2, and oppose them by putting 2 
where 5 was, and allowing 1 to sit still ; then 
we reverse and oppose according to the rule, 
which gives us this for our second arrange- 
ment : 

A-B Y-Z A-B Y-Z 
2d 1.4 7-6; 2-3 8-5 

This would arrange the tables thus, No. 1 
always sitting still as a pivot for the others : 

7 8 

14 23 

6 5 
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Continuing 


the process 


we si 


liould 


five following : 










A-B Y-Z 


A-B 


Y-Z 


3d 


1-6 8-3; 


4-7 


5-2 


4th 


i-3 57; 


6-8 


2-4 


5th 


1-7 2-8; 


3-5 


4-6 


6th 


1-8 4-5 ; 


7-2 


6-3 


7th 


1-5 6-2 ; 


8-4 


3-7 



If we repeat the process once more, we shall 
arrive at the original arrangement, showing 
that the combinations are exhausted." 

It is obvious that we can produce by the aid 
of this rule, several hundred schedules for 
eight players ; for instead of putting the num- 
bers in regular order originally, they might be 
in any order, such as 5-3, 7-1 ; 4-6, 8-2, No. 5 
always sitting still. Again, they need not be 
arranged at the tables as we have given them, 
but the straight lines of figures can be written 
round the table in either direction, one of which 
would give this for the initial arrangement : 

2 6 

13 5 7 

4 8 

This being the second : 

4 3 

17 28 

6 K 
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On the next page will be fonnd the com- 
plete schedule for eight individual players, 
arranged at two tables, according to the ar- 
rangement at first suggested. 

In order to facilitate the changing of so 
many players at a time, it will be best to fol- 
low the plan given on page 144, placing on the 
tables, opposite the position occupied by each 
player, a number indicating to him the num- 
ber of the seat he is next to occupy. As the 
changes are made in regular order, each follows 
the same course; and if each player has a 
number on his lapel showing where he sat in 
the first set, any confusion or mistake can be 
set right by referring to the schedule, which 
will show where he should be in any set. The 
numbers on the tables are as follows for the 
arrangement given : 

6 5 

02 37 

1 4 

The zero always sits still, while each of the 
others goes to the number next higher than 
the one he occupies, 7 going to 1. It will be 
found that the players get accustomed to these 
changes in a few rounds, and find their new 
positions without difficulty. 
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SCHEDULE FOR EIGHT INDIVIDUAL 

PLAYERS. 

Changing Every Fourth Hand. 

3 . 7 

i 2 First set 5 6 

4 8 

No. 1 sitting still, the others change as 
directed by the numbers on the tables given 
on page 155. 

7 8 

1 4 Second set 2 3 

. * . 5 

No. 1 sitting still, the others change as before. 

8 5 

1 6 Third set 4 7 

3 2 

5 2 

1 3 Fourth set 6 8 

7 4 
2 4 

1 7 Fifth set 3 5 

8 6 

4 6 

1 8 Sixth set 7 2 

5 3 

6 3 

i 5 Seventh set 8 4 

2 7 

This exhausts the combinations for eight 

individuals. 



2d Table 


A-B 


Y-Z 


5 6 


7 8 


2 3 


8 5 


4 7 


5 2 


6 8 


2 4 


3 5 


4 6 


7 2 


6 3 


8 4 


3 7 
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SCHEDULE FOR TWELVE INDIVIDUAL 

PLAYERS. 

Playing at Two Tables. 

Changing Every Second Hand. 

1st Table 

A-B Y-Z 

1st set 1234 

2d set 1476 

3d set 1683 

4th set 13 5 7 

5th set 1728 

6th set 1845 

7th set 1 5 6 2 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 now give way to Nos. 9, 10, 

11, 12. 

8th set 51289 11 6 10 7 

9th set 5 9 10 6 12 8 7 11 

10th set 5678 9 10 11 12 

The indicators do not give this arrangement : 

nth set 5 7 9 n 10 12 6 8 

Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8 give way to Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. 
i2thset 9 4 12 1 3 10 2 n 

13th set 9 1 2 10 4 12 n 3 

14th set 9 10 n 12 1234 

The indicators do not give this arrangement : 
15th set 9 n 1 3 2 4 10 12 

The three byes must now be played off. 
15^ set 9 * 10 * n * 12 * 

1 6th set 9 * 12 * 10 * n * 

16^ set 9 * n * 12 * 10 * 
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TWELVE INDIVIDUALS. 

When we come to deal with twelve individ- 
ual players, we are met by the same difficulty 
of arrangement as in the twelve pairs. How- 
ell's law will not apply here, as the number of 
tables is not fitted for the comparisons ; but it 
will give us the partners and adversaries very 
well. It will be found best to play them at 
two tables, letting four of the twelve draw the 
bye, which they can play off at the end, any 
of the other players making up the tables. 

The schedulers given on page 157. The in- 
dicators for the movements of the players are 
the same as given on page 155 for eight play- 
ers; but after the 10th and 14th sets, the move- 
ments are irregular, and care must be taken 
to place the competitors properly for the next 
sets. 

SIXTEEN INDIVIDUALS. 

In plotting a schedule for sixteen players, I 
discovered that a variation of Howell's law 
would still apply if the numbers were written 
in a line as before, but divided into fours- in- 
stead of twos. The law could then be fol- 
lowed by opposing the first four, reversing and 
opposing the second, opposing the fourth, and 
reversing and opposing the third, thus : 

1st set 1 2 3 4; 5 6 7 8; 9 10 11 12; 13 14 15 16 
2d set 1 8 13 12; 2 7 14 11 ; 3 6 15 10; 4 5 16 9 
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SCHEDULE FOR SIXTEEN INDIVIDUAL PLAYERS. 

Playing at Four Tables. 

Changing After Every Second Hand. 



Sets 


ict Table 
A-B Y-Z 


2d Table 
A-B Y-Z 


3d Table 
A-B Y-Z 


4th Table 
A-B Y-Z 


1st 


123 4 


5 6 7 8 


9 IO II 12 


13 14 15 16 


2d 


I 8 13 12 


2 7 14 II 


3 6 15 10 


4 5 16 9 


3d 


I II 4 IO 


8 14 5 15 


13 7 16 6 


12 2 9 3 


4th 


i 15 12 6 


11 5 2 16 


4 14 9 7 


10 8 3 13 


5th 


I 16 10 7 


15 2 8 9 


12 5 3 14 


6 11 13 4 


6th 


1 9 6 14 


16 8 11 3 


10 2 13 5 


7 15 4 12 


7th 


13 7 5 


9 " J 5 13 


6842 


14 16 12 10 


8th 


1 13 14 2 


3 15 16 4 


7 n 12 8 


5 9 10 6 


9th 


14 5 8 


13 16 9 12 


14 15 IO II 


2367 


10th 


1 12 2 11 


4 9 3 10 


5 16 6 15 


8 13 7 14 


nth 


1 10 8 15 


12 3 13 6 


2 9 7 16 


11 4 14 5 


12th 


1 6 11 16 


10 13 4 7 


8 3 14 9 


15 12 5 2 


13th 


1 7 15 9 


6 4 12 14 


11 13 5 3 


16 10 2 8 


14th 


1 14 16 3 


7 12 10 5 


15 4 2 13 


9 6 8 n 


15th 


1 5 9 13 


14 10 6 2 


16 12 8 4 


3 7 11 15 



The 1st table is compared with the 2d, and the 3d with the 
4th, but neither 1st nor 2d are ever compared with 3d or 4th. 
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It will be observed that the various fours 
are opposed in the four different tables. The 
indicators for the movements of the players 
are as follows : 

ioc 4# 14^ 13c 

o id 2d 5c nd 6c 9<z $b 

8d 15a 7 a 1 2d 

LARGE NUMBERS OP INDIVIDUAL. 

While investigating Howell's law I found 
that in arranging eight players at two tables it 
was not necessary to follow his formula exactly, 
as a perfect schedule could' be made by this 
rule : 

Oppose the first couple, reverse and oppose 
the second ; oppose the third, reverse and op- 
pose the fourth. 

This alternation is simpler than opposing 
the fourth before the third, and I have adopted 
it as my formula for arranging all schedules 
for large numbers of players. Strange to say, 
it will not answer when applied to sixteen 
players at four tables, and Howell's rule must 
be adhered to for that number. The reason 
being that with eight only my rule does not 
affect the partnerships, as by either rule 5 and 
8, and 6 and 7 are still partners ; but with six- 
teen players my rule would bring about the 
original positions after only five changes, while 
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Howell's would not until the whole fifteen sets 
were finished. 

There are two plans available for the treat- 
ment of large numbers of players, whether 
opposed as teams, pairs, or individuals — actual 
opposition or comparison, and inferential com- 
parison only. The first, or actual comparison, 
is the one we have so far been considering, 
where every player is actually opposed to every 
other. The second is the plan usually adopted 
in tennis matches, where the winners play the 
winners, dropping out the losers entirely, and 
thus reducing the number of competitors by 
one-half every round until the finals. Under 
this arrangement it is quite possible for a loser, 
A, to see a dozen or more men left in towards the 
end, none of whom he has ever actually played 
with, and some of whom he may fancy he could 
easily defeat, and so gain a place in the finals. 
But A has been inferentially defeated by all of 
them, for although, perhaps, never actually 
opposed to a winner, B, he has been opposed 
to and defeated by some other, C, who has been 
defeated by B. It is held to be a fair inference 
that if A could not defeat C, he would have 
had no chance to win against B. But this is 
only an inference, and is not so satisfactory to 
a player as the actual defeat. While what we 
may call the Tennis plan will serve for a 
resource when it is impossible for the actual 
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meeting of all the adversaries to be arranged, 
I still think it a bad one when we are able so 
to arrange matters that the actual opposition 
can take place. 

THE TENNIS PLAN. 

If the Tennis plan be adopted, it will only 
be necessary to weed out the losers until we 
arrive at some number for the finals that can 
play it out in actual opposition. For example, 
if a hundred individuals offer for competition, 
and sixteen be settled on as the final set, it 
will be necessary for four to draw a bye; the 
other ninety-six will form twelve sets of eight 
each, which will produce twelve winners, one 
from each set ; these would take in with them, 
to make the final set of sixteen, the four who 
drew the bye. Suppose A to be one of those 
drawing the bye, and to win the final ; it can- 
not reasonably be maintained by one who lost 
on the trials — say B — that he could have de- 
feated A; because B had been defeated by 
players who are in turn defeated by A. 

The defects of the Tennis plan may be 
briefly noticed. It is a great waste of time, 
as two or three series of hands have some- 
times to be played through before reaching the 
finals. Where it takes three or four hours to 
play a series, only one can be played each day. 
This is a great objection ; for if there is a large 
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number of players it will be found almost im- 
possible to gather them again on another day 
without some absentees, which will disarrange 
everything. Another defect is that the selec- 
tion of the sets is a matter of chance, and as 
there can be only one winner from each, some 
of the best players may be shut out of the 
finals. Where there is only one prize, this 
does not matter; but when there are two or 
three it is unfair. Suppose A and B to be 
very strong players. They meet in the same 
set. Only one can win a place in the finals. 
In another set is a player, C, much inferior to 
either of them, but able to defeat his set. He 
wins second or third prize in the finals, being 
defeated by A for first place. B could easily 
have won second prize from C, had not the 
accident of his meeting A in his trials shut 
him out. 

THE REJOUIJ PLAN. 

It will both save time and simplify matters, 
if .we fix on eight players as the best number 
for all sets, and reduce our competitors to some 
number divisible by eight ; they can then all 
play simultaneously at some multiple of two 
tables. It will not matter whether it is a com- 
petition between teams, pairs, or individuals; 
for each set of two tables can be occupied by 
two teams of four, four sets of pairs, or eight 
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individuals, according to the nature of the con- 
test. Each set of two tables will make its own 
changes among its own players, precisely as if 
there were no other sets in the room. The 
comparisons of the players in each set will 
proceed in the ordinary way, by overplaying 
at one table the hands first dealt and played 
at the other ; but instead of gathering the 
cards at the second table, they are still kept 
separate, and are passed on to the next set of 
tables to be overplayed there, until they have 
been overplayed at every table in the room. 

Suppose fifty-six players to be engaged in 
an individual contest, they would require 
seven sets of two tables each ; and for con- 
venience in passing the hands from one set to 
the other, it would be best to arrange the tables 
in a circle, as was done at the First American 
Whist Congress : 

o 

o o o 

o o 

o o O O 

o o 

o o 

A hand having been dealt and played at 
each table to begin with, it was overplayed at 
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the other in the same set, and then both the 
hands were passed on to the set next in rota- 
tion like the hands of a clock, two new hands 
being received from the set next on the other 
side at the same time. But before proceeding 
to play these new hands, the players change 
places in each set, according to the schedule 
given on page 156 for eight individuals. In 
the original arrangement, No. 1 in every set 
should always sit next the centre of the circle. 
It is quite unnecessary to go into the details 
of this arrangement in order to show the rami- 
fications gone through by the various hands. 
Suffice to say that if we take any one player, 
say No, 2 in the first set, we shall find that 
the hand he held at table A in his set will be 
overplayed by thirteen other players, one in 
his own, and twelve in the other sets ; and the 
hand he receives from table B in his set, origi- 
nally played by No. 6, will also be overplayed 
by twelve other players in the other sets. 
When he changes his position, he receives a 
hand already played by two in the set behind 
him, and to be overplayed by No. 1 in his own 
set, and afterwards by ten other players in the 
remaining sets. When he has completed all 
seven of the changes in his set, he will be found 
to have played fourteen hands, each of which 
has been thirteen times overplayed by others, 
making 182 hands, which will be found by cal- 
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culation to be the number required. But this 
is too short a test to decide a match, although 
it was all that was done at the Congress al- 
ready referred to. Let us suppose the player 
No. i to have dealt originally in each set. 
After seven changes, if the indicator cards are 
followed, the original position will be re-formed. 
Now, let No. 2 deal in each set. On the next 
round let No. 3 deal. Then, for the final, let 
No. 4 deal. It will now be found that every 
player in the room has had the deal, the lead, 
etc., an equal number of times, and yet the 
total number of hands played by each indi- 
vidual has been only twenty-eight up and 
back, which occupies about three hours — none 
too much for an important match. 

The method of scoring will be dealt with in 
its proper place. 

Of course, if teams of four are engaged, the 
changes will be only two, if the partners are 
retained, as shown on page 126. No matter 
how many teams are engaged, the tables can 
be arranged in a circle or round the sides of a 
room, and then in the centre. It will only be 
necessary to pass on the hands until each origi- 
nally dealt at every table has been overplayed 
at every other. 

j Suppose twenty teams of four each to enter 
for the Forrest trophy. Arrange them at ten 
sets of tables, as shown on page 164. The 
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twenty hands dealt at these tables would end 
it, as the deal, lead, etc., is already equal, the 
Seniors having had it at one table, and the 
Juniors at the other in each set. So it will be 
well to change adversaries, as suggested on 
page 129, and play twenty more, making the 
match decisive in twenty hands up and back, 
a little over two hours. It will be seen that as 
the change of adversaries is not essential, and 
as twenty-four hands up and back, or about 
fifty in all, is not too long a match, it would 
be possible to decide the question between fifty 
teams in about three hours, all playing at once. 

This I think much better than the Tennis 
plan, in which there is too much waiting and 
a great deal of non-attendance. I venture to 
say that no match will ever be a success, or 
attract many competitors, where the play is 
not decided at one sitting. 

This method of play for large numbers 
should be very attractive in social parties, as 
it affords excellent opportunity for the meet- 
ing of each player with every other during the 
evening. 

As the schedules given in the foregoing 
pages have been worked out with great care, 
and are the result of much patient study and 
labor, attention is respectfully called to the 
fact that they are copyright, and the publish- 
ers intend to protect them. It has lately be- 
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come quite common for certain persons to bor- 
row the best parts of other works on whist, 
and to publish them in condensed form as 
original. Of half a dozen American works 
that I have read on whist, all but one are com- 
posed entirely of plagiarisms from previous 
books. 

ARRANGEMENT OF THE CARDS. 

We have seen that in comparing the play of 
two teams, as shown on page 124, it was neces- 
sary, under the old style, for the players to 
change tables in order to get at the hands that 
had been played by their opponents. This 
method is still followed in some clubs, but it is 
a great waste of time and liable to cause con- 
fusion. It is impossible to use it when four 
individuals are engaged at one table, for it 
would resolve the game into an alternation of 
whist and double dummy. We are therefore 
compelled to find some method of passing the 
cards from one table to the other. This will 
obviate the necessity for any change of seats 
during an entire match between two teams, 
unless the adversaries elect to change ; for the 
players at one table can either pass the hands 
to the other after each has been played, or they 
can play the total number agreed on at once, 
and then send them together to the other table, 
and receive in exchange the hands that have 
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been originally dealt and played there. When 
four individuals are engaged, they can play 
twelve or twenty-four hands up at once, and 
then play them back in irregular order, so as 
to render impossible any clue to their identity 
that might be furnished by their order. 

Two problems confront us in the arrange- 
ment of the cards — how to preserve them, with 
a key to their order and position, and how to 
distribute the deal, the lead, etc., equally, so 
that each player may have the same advantage 
in these respects as every other. 

We shall first consider the preservation of 
the cards. 

CARD HOLDERS AND TRAYS. 

The simplest method of all for preserving 
the hand as originally dealt is to use the shell 
in which the pack comes from the manufac- 
turers. After the hand has been played, each 
player has thirteen cards in front of him, face 
down. The dealer finds the trump, and places 
it face up on the top of his cards ; he then 
takes the thirteen cards of the player on his 
right and places them upon his own, then his 
partner's upon them, and finally his left hand 
adversary's cards on the top of all. They are 
then placed face down in the shell, which 
should be numbered on the flap. When they 
are again taken out to be overplayed, it will be 
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necessary to count them off in thirteens, be- 
ginning with the player on the left of the 
dealer, until the trump appears, showing that 
the next thirteen are correct. Cards of a dif- 
ferent color placed between will be useful. 

Two difficulties are to be overcome — draw- 
ing out the entire pack from the shell, and de- 
termining the position of the original dealer. 
The first can be overcome by slipping a light 
rubber band round the cards lengthwise ; the 
second I have overcome by sticking a colored 
wafer on the outside of the shell to indicate 
the dealer's position. As one player always 
sits still, he can place the shell on the table 
with the flap uppermost, and away from him. 
The wafer will then indicate the dealer, who 
should take the shell and count out its con- 
tents, beginning at his left. If the flap of 
every shell placed on the table is made to point 
in any constant direction, as the north, no con- 
fusion can arise. 

It will further simplify matters, and guard 
against confusion, if two rubber bands are 
used, one being placed round the dealer's cards, 
including the trump, and the other round his 
partner's. This obviates the necessity for 
counting the cards out to each player, as the 
top thirteen are free; a rubber encloses the 
next thirteen ; again thirteen are free, and 
finally the dealer's, with the trump, remain. 
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This is the method I have used for years to 
pre-arrange hands for my pupils. It has the 
further advantage that, if no trump is turned, 
some suit being named as trumps for the match, 
which is very common in rejou6, the dealer's 
cards are still distinguished by the rubber 
band. It is open to the objection that the cards 
with the two rubber bands round them will no 
longer go into the original shell. I use as a 
holder a tension envelope 4^ x 3^ inches, 
made expressly to hold a pack of cards. They 
can be had very cheaply from the publishers 
or any first-class stationer. It is best to put 
on the rubber bands lengthwise, as they help 
to withdraw the cards from the shell. 

A more elaborate contrivance for holding 
the cards is the folding tray, which consists of 
four shallow pockets mounted on stout binder's 
cloth in the form of a cross. Each player 
slips his thirteen cards into the pocket oppo- 
site him, the dealer having first turned it into 
such a position that the notice indicating the 
dealer shall point towards him. The four 
pockets then fold over to the centre, one above 
the other, forming a neat packet very little 
thicker than an ordinary pack of cards. An 
arrow in the centre space is used to indicate 
the direction in which it should constantly lie 
on the table, as towards the North. Upon un- 
folding it, the various hands turn over towards 
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their proper owners. The folding tray has the 
great advantage that the hands can be taken 
from it or replaced by all four players simul- 
taneously, and that it needs no fastening like 
a tension envelope. It is cheap, and is sold 
in sets of twelve in a box. 

A still more elaborate affair is the Kalama- 
zoo tray, so called because it is made in that 
city. It consists of a heavy sheet of binder's 
board about ten inches square, covered with 
black cloth, and having on each edge a piece 
of elastic just wide enough to hold under it 
about thirteen cards. In the centre is a hand 
pointing to the leader, and towards one edge 
are two stars indicating the direction in which 
the tray should constantly be placed. They 
are numbered on the back, and are sold in sets 
of twelve to twenty-four. They are very con- 
venient for club and match use, on account 
of the ease with which they can be handled, 
but are open to the objection that they are too 
large and cumbersome; the rubber bands soon 
wear out; and their price is a bar to their gen- 
eral use except in clubs. 

COUNTERS FOR TRICKS. 

Whatever contrivance may be used for hold- 
ing the cards, there is only one simple way of 
counting the tricks as they are won by each 
side. Thirteen counters or poker checks are 
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placed in the centre of the table, and the part- 
ners winning the trick take down one. If 
they forget to do so, any player observing the 
omission should knock on the table to call at- 
tention to it, as it is very annoying to have to 
replay a hand to correct the error. 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE DEAL. 

Although not absolutely necessary, it is 
still much more satisfactory if each player can 
be placed on an equal footing with regard to 
the deal and the lead. Where the trump is 
turned up, some think the deal an advantage ; 
but it is not, as there is no advantage possible 
from the cards. They are absolutely equal. 
But there may be an advantage in the lead. 
A is a bold player ; he is in opposition to B, a 
rather timid player, and he also has a back- 
ward player for a partner, who has the lead. 
A's partner has a quart major in one suit, 
moderate cards in another, nothing in the 
third, and three small trumps. He leads his 
suit ; so does he who overplays the hand, and 
both make the odd trick. A gains nothing on 
B ; but had A had the lead with that hand he 
would have led the trump on the chance of all 
his quart major making, and as it happened 
woulJ have won four by cards — a gain of three 
tricks on timid B, who would not havered 
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trumps. This case came under my observa- 
tion in a recent match. 

It is best to give every position at the table to 
each person an equal number of times if possible; 
and if not, to distribute it as nearly as we can. 

In the schedule for two teams of four play- 
ers, given on page 131, each player should have 
the deal once, and should overplay the four 
hands dealt at the other table before any 
change is made in the positions. This will 
require four hands in each of the six positions, 
or twenty-four hands up and back for the 
match — about two hours and a half. 

The same plan should be pursued in the 
schedule for four pairs, given on page 137. 

In the schedule for six pairs, on page 140, 
it would be necessary to play twenty-eight 
hands up and back, and the bye besides, if 
each individual is to have the deal. Matters 
can be shortened by only one of each pair 
having a deal, which would reduce the hands 
to fourteen up and back, and one more for the 
bye. This is a little short ; and in an impor- 
tant match there should be no objection to the 
twenty-eight hands, especially as one-third of 
the players are resting all the time. 

In the schedule for six pairs at three tables, 
page 141, we need thirty hands up and back to 
be played. This is the chief objection to 
playing three tables at a time. We do not 
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want so many comparisons as six between 
each player, and there is no possible arrange- 
ment of the cards that will allow of only two 
tables being compared at a time, while all 
three are in play. 

The schedule for eight pairs of players can 
be exhausted in twenty-eight hands up and 
back, or in fourteen if only one of each pair 
has a deal. 

The schedule for twelve pairs will require 
thirty hands and the byes, which can be played 
off while the first seven sets are in play, as 
none of those in the bye are in the first seven 
sets. I think it better to arrange such num- 
bers as these in three sets of eight, as sug- 
gested for all large numbers of players, page 
160, and pass the hands from set to set. 

With sixteen pairs or individuals it is best 
to let some one individual player draw a bye, 
and deal all the time, never having a lead, say 
one of pair No. 1, the others all having the 
lead an equal number of times. To arrange 
it so that both members of No. 1 have a share 
of the leads is quite possible, but very confus- 
ing. If we pass the deal round the table in 
the regular way, regardless of the changes of 
position, we shall find that the deal is very un- 
equally distributed, especially with sixteen 
individuals, some having it five to seven times, 
others only twice, and two (3 and 10) not at all. 
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In individual play, such as with four only, 
it is best to make the hands to be played some 
number divisible by four, so that the deal may 
go once round before any change takes place. 
The arrangement given on page 150 was 
adopted at my suggestion to decide the tie for 
the diamond medal at Milwaukee. Eight hands 
were played without changing, only the first 
three combinations being played through. 

In the schedules for eight, twelve or sixteen 
individuals, the same remarks apply as for 
those numbers of pairs. 

In the arrangement of large numbers in 
sets of eight each, as suggested on page 164, 
there is a great gain in convenience in the dis- 
tribution of the deal, as there is time for each 
to have the same position an equal number of 
times, and to exhaust the combinations of play- 
ers in twenty-eight hands up and back. 

POSITION OF THE TRAYS. 

In all the schedules given for the arrange- 
ment of the players where there are two or 
more tables in play at once, and where the 
positions are retained until four hands have 
been dealt, the trays should be placed on the 
tables with their pointers in a constant posi- 
tion, such as towards the north, lengthwise of 
the room, or towards the centre if the tables 
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are arranged in a circle. The trays them- 
selves will then indicate the rotation of the 
deal, as each succeeding number points in a 
different direction. Tray No. 1 will indicate 
the player sitting at the north to deal ; tray 
No. 2 will indicate the east, and so on. Where 
the players change their relative positions 
after every second hand, as in the schedule 
for six pairs at three tables, page 141, the same 
practice will hold good, for each of the pairs 
will have had the deal once. In our plan for 
large numbers divided into sets of eight each, 
it was suggested that the changes of position 
should take place after one hand and its over- 
play. It would, of course, be better to sit still 
for four hands, but very few clubs could pro- 
vide the fifty-six trays and packs of cards 
necessary for cariying out such a plan. Under 
such circumstances, it will be better to disre- 
gard the marks on the trays that indicate a 
rotation of the lead, as there are not enough in 
a set of trays pointing in the same direction. 
If the marks indicating the position of the tray 
itself, as the stars on the Kalamazoo trays, be 
utilized to indicate the deal instead, it will be 
necessary only to change the direction in which 
the trays are laid as each combination of seven 
sets is exhausted. 

In schedules for sixteen individuals it was 
suggested to let one player draw a bye, and 
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never have a lead, but deal all the time. This 
will require the same change in the use of the 
indicators on the trays. Suppose No. i to sit 
towards the north at the first table. Opposed 
to him at the other tables are Nos. 5, 9 and 
13, who must also be seated north, with the 
deal, and with the same indicator towards them 
on their trays that No. 1 has on his tray. 

With sixteen pairs, if there should be time 
to deal twice in each set, making thirty hands 
up and back, the trays can be used in the 
ordinary way. 

When a single table is in play, the four in- 
dividuals changing position after every fourth 
hand, the trays must be placed in a constant 
direction during the whole of the original play, 
perhaps the north ; and then they must be 
turned half way round, east or west, for the 
overplay. This turning of the trays accom- 
plishes the same purpose as the seating of two 
members of a team north and south at one 
table, and the two other members of the same 
team east and west at the other, the position 
of the trays being constant throughout the 
match, both for the original and for the over- 
pay- 

The general principle governing the posi- 
tions of the trays may be stated thus : where 
the position of the opponents is not changed, 
the position of the trays must be ; but where 
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the position of the opponents is changed, the 
direction of the trays is constant. 

SCORING. 

There are two elements in Rejoue that might 
be called scoring : the method of counting the 
tricks played for, and the devices for ascertain- 
ing the comparative scores of large numbers 
of opponents. There is still another, some- 
times improperly called a u score," the record 
of the cards as played. 

In whist " every trick above six shall count 
one point ; " in Rejoue every trick shall count 
a point. As each trick is won, the winning 
side takes down a counter from the thirteen 
originally placed in the centre of the table. 
When the original play of the hand is fin- 
ished, the cards are placed in the tray or holder, 
and the total number of counters each side has 
won is placed to its credit. It is useless to 
count honors, as they are an advantage due to 
the distribution of the cards, which cannot ob- 
tain in Rejoue. Whatever honors you hold 
in any hand, the adversaries must hold the 
same when they overplay it. The only pos- 
sible advantage you could gain would be their 
forgetting to score them. The chief thing to 
remember is that every trick counts to the 
side winning it. When the hands are over- 
played and gathered into tricks in the usual 
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way, the first six tricks won by a side may be 
gathered into a book, for convenience in count- 
ing ; but they are still scored as six tricks. If 
A-B play whist against Y-Z and make four by 
cards, they count four tricks, and Y-Z count 
nothing. If Y-Z now make a slam, they count 
five or seven by cards and claim the game. 
Looking at the score, it appears that Y-Z made 
three tricks more than A-B, but in reality they 
made six more, for three of which they get no 
credit. 

In Rejoue, A-B would be credited with ten 
tricks on the first hand, and nothing on the 
second. Y-Z would score three on the first 
and thirteen on the second — sixteen to A-B's 
ten. But this would not entitle Y-Z to claim 
any game, or superiority over A-B, until A-B 
had had an opportunity of trying with the 
cards held by Y-Z, to see if they could not also 
make three tricks on the first hand and a slam 
on the second. Should they fail to do so, the 
measure of their failure is the amount of Y-Z's 
gain. Should A-B make four on the overplay 
of the first hand and a slam on the second, 
they gain one trick on Y-Z. Should they 
make four on the first and twelve only on the 
second, they tie. 

Now let us suppose that this hand on which 
A-B made ten tricks is passed on to be over- 
played at thirteen other tables, and that at 
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only three of them are ten tricks made with it, 
the other ten tables making nine only. It is 
obvious that A-B have gained a point or trick 
over every one of those who overplayed the 
hand and failed to make ten with it. On the 
other hand, if any other table had made eleven 
tricks with it, they must be held to have gained 
one over A-B and two over those who only made 
nine. It is useless for A-B to say that they 
played the hand as well as it could be played, 
and that ten tricks were all that could be won 
with it; for the fact that eleven were made 
with it shows that to be the possibility of the 
hand. I wish to call attention to this point 
particularly, because it will save a great deal 
of time in computing the comparative scores 
of large numbers of players, if the largest 
number of tricks made with any hand is taken 
as the possibility of that hand, and used as a 
standard of comparison. 

SCORE-CARDS. 

Some persons use a bezique marker, or a 
cribbage board, to keep count of the total tricks 
gained, and at the end of the play the side 
having the most tricks marked is the winner. 
The general plan is to use a score-card, which 
has the advantage of allowing a retrospect of 
the various hands, to see where the loss and 
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gain took place. The form of score-card in 
general use is shown on page 185. One is in- 
tended to be used at each table in play, and 
the number of tricks made by each side on the 
original play of the hands is put down in the 
column marked " Original Score." When the 
hands are overplayed at the same table, the 
number of tricks is put down in the second 
column, the opponents' being always kept on 
opposite sides of the score-card. By adding 
together the number of tricks shown in the 
two columns for any one hand, the total num- 
ber of tricks taken is found, which should of 
course be thirteen ; for if A-B take ten tricks 
on the original play to Y-Z's three, Y-Z should 
make ten on the overplay to A-B's three. If 
they do not, one side must lose and the other 
gain. Suppose we take it that Y-Z made only 
nine on the overplay to A-B's four. A-B have 
gained a trick ; but the addition of a score- 
card will show a total of fourteen for A-B and 
only twelve for Y-Z, which is a difference of 
two points. This is a great defect in the pres- 
ent score-card, against which I have often pro- 
tested. 

With only four playing, there is no necessity 
to put down both the scores on the original 
play of the hand, and I never do it. It is 
even unnecessary for both sides to take down 
a counter, except as a check, for in the abstrac- 
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tion of playing a close hand the counter might 
be forgotten ; but there should be no difficulty 
in a competent scorer putting down the right 
amount for one side only, no matter which. 
Then, when the hands are overplayed, the 
score of the other side can be put down in par- 
allel columns. A glance will show where they 
agree and where they do not ; the larger figure 
may be taken as the possibility of the hand, 
the smaller being charged with so much loss. 
A rapid addition of the losses of each will strike 
a balance at the bottom. The score-card on 
page 185 is kept in this way, which I have found 
to be the simplest and best for hands not more 
than once overplayed. The simplicity of it 
avoids the endless mistakes that are made in 
adding up a long series of figures to get at the 
result. In the match between the Cherry Dia- 
mond and the Hamilton Whist Clubs, the 
Hamiltons at first claimed the victory, owing 
to a mistake of ten points in the total, and it 
took several further additions to convince them 
that the Cherry Diamonds had beaten them by 
two tricks. Putting down both scores is rather 
a hindrance than a check, for a scorer can count 
and record one side much better and more care- 
fully than two. 

I may suggest that where only one table is 
in play, and no fifth person is available to score, 
it is best to fold the score-card down the middle 
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before proceeding to the overplay, so as to con- 
ceal from the players the number of tricks made 
on the various hands in the original play. I 
have seen a knowledge of the possibilities of a 
hand, gained by a glance at the score-card, to 
enable a player, after having won all that had 
been won with his cards on the original play, 
to take a chance that yielded him two more 
tricks, but which was very bad whist neverthe- 
less. If the original score is concealed it will 
be impossible to recollect it, for in the single- 
table game the hands are not overplayed in 
the same order that they were dealt. 

When two tables are in play, with teams of 
four, it is best to keep the score of a different 
team at each. On placing the two score-cards 
together at the end of the match, a glance will 
shows the variations, just as if the scores were 
both on one card. 

INDIVIDUAL SCORES. 

When four play, changing every fourth 
hand, it will be necessary to write the names 
of the four in full at the top of the score-card, 
and to indicate by initials in the body of the 
score-card who were the partners that made the 
score recorded for those four hands. This is 
done on the score-card shown on page 185. A 
balance must then be struck to get at the total 
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SCORE-CARD 
(For the Single Table Game). 



W. W. Smith. 
W. H. Brown. 



J. H. White. 
E. C. Jones. 



Original 


Losses 


Players 


Hands 


Duplicate 


Losses 


Players 


8 


— 2 




i 


IO 






4 
6 


— I 


S & B 


2 

3 


5 
5 


— I 


W&J 


3 


— 2 




4 


5 






8 






5 


8 * 






9 

7 




S&W 


6 

7 


8 

7 


— I 


B & J 


IO 






8 


9 


— I 




2 


—3 




9 


5 






7 
5 


— I 


S&J 


IO 

ii 


8 
4 


— I 


W&B 


5 1 






12 


4 


_I I 
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losses and gains. In the example given it will 
be fonnd that Smith has lost four tricks, so has 
Brown ; White has gained eight, while Jones 
is exactly even. White made all possible in 
nine hands out of the twelve ; Jones in seven ; 
Smith in seven, and Brown only in five. 

When eight play at two tables, a different 
form of score-card must be used, and I have 
designed the one given on page 187, which can 
be used for any number of players provided 
the hands are only once overplayed. I have 
given only a part of the score-card at each 
table, in order to show the comparison. The 
first part is table No. 1 , according to the schedule 
on page 156, Nos. 1 and 2 playing against Nos. 
3 and 4, four hands numbered 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
At the same time at the other table, Nos. 5 and 
6, who are opposed to Nos. 1 and 2, are play- 
ing against Nos. 7 and 8, four hands num- 
bered 5, 6, 7, and 8. At the first table Nos. 1 
and 2 make a total of 26 tricks. They then 
pass these hands over to the other table to be 
overplayed by Nos. 5 and 6, and receive in 
exchange the four hands just played by them. " 
A comparison of the totals will show that on 
the eight hands Nos. 1 and 2 lost three tricks 
while opposed to Nos. 5 and 6 ; and Nos. 7 and 
8 lost three in their opposition to Nos. 3 and 
4. The players then change position, Nos. 1 
and 4 playing against Nos. 6 and 7, etc. Now, 
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SCORE-CARD 

(For Two or More Tables). 

Table No. i. April 14th, 1891. 



I 


W. W. Smith 


5 


H. H. Hau, 


2 


W. H. Brown 


6 


T. B. Green 


3 


J. H. White 


7 


H. 0. Parkes 


4 


E. C. Jones 


8 


I. V. Black 



Players 


1 


234 


Total 
26 


5 6 


7 8 


Total 
26 


Losses 


1-2 


10 


7 4 5 


8 3 


5 10 


—3 


3-4 


3 


698 


26 


5 10 


8 3 


26 




1-4 


8 


9 3" 


3 1 


7 7 


8 3 


25 


— 2 


6-7 


5 


4 10 2 


21 


6 6 


5 10 


27 




1-6 


7 


488 


27 










3-8 


6 


9 5 5 


25 











7aM? A 7 !?. £. 



5-6 


10 


7 


5 5 


27 


8 


4 


5 11 


28 




7-8 


3 


6 


8 8 


25 


5 


9 


8 2 


24 


—3 


2-3 


8 


9 


4 10 


3i 


7 


7 


9 4 


27 




5-8 


5 


4 


9 3 


21 


6 


6 


4 9 


25 


— 2 


4-7 










8 


5 


6 7 


26 




2-5 










5 


8 


7 6 


26 
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Nos. i and 4 and Nos. 5 and 8 each lose two 
tricks. The players change again, and the 
score-card shows only the original play of the 
next eight hands. So far Nos. 3 and 6 have 
made all possible out of the hands they have 
played. All others have lost. 

These score-cards should be ruled for four- 
teen or twenty lines at least, which will allow 
all the combinations of eight players to ap- 
pear. There is no need to have two forms of 
score-card, as this can be used for the single 
table game by writing the number of the hands 
down the middle column, as on page 185. 

When the play is over, the balance must 
be found by writing the losses of each player 
under his number. In the example given 
so far as played, Nos. 4 and 5 have lost two 
each; Nos. 2 and 7 three each, and Nos. 1 
and 8 five each. When the match is finished 
the player with the smallest losses is the win- 
ner. I recently saw a player make all possible 
out of every one of his fifty-six hands. 

The score for twelve individuals can be kept 
in the same way, but will require two sheets 
to be used, or the cards to be ruled for thirty- 
six lines. Thirty lines will be required for 
sixteen individuals. 
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LARGE NUMBERS OF INDIVIDUALS. 

When we have a circle of several sets of 
tables, at all of which the hands are to be 
overplayed, it is the hand and not the individ- 
ual that must be scored. It is no light task 
to score a large match properly. Each tray 
should have a score-sheet to travel with it, 
ruled in columns to record the number of each 
table at which it is played, the names and 
score of the leader and his partner, and those 
of their adversaries. Each table will of course 
give its own number to the hand originally 
dealt at it. 

Hand No. 8. 



I 


Leader and Partner 


o 

5 

7 
8 

8 

8 


Dealer and Partner 


I 


8 
9 

IO 

ii 


Jones and White 
Hall and Green 
Lewis and Ford 
Fox and Law 


Brown and Smith 
Park and Black 
Gates and Allen 
Oates and Hay 


6 

5 
5 
5 



Numbers can be used instead of names for 
the players, but they are more liable to 
error. 
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It will now be necessary to have the names 
of all the players alphabetically arranged on 
another sheet, in order to tabulate their losses. 
The possibility of a hand is ascertained by 
running down the columns and finding the 
largest number of tricks taken; in the ex- 
ample, 8 for the leader, and 6 for the dealer. 
It is no use for anyone to claim that there 
were not six tricks in that hand for the dealer, 
and to allege as proof the fact that no one else 
made so many but Brown and Smith. That 
only brings us back to the old question : are 
Brown and Smith better players, or are Jones 
and White worse than any of the others who 
played the same hands ? We have no right 
to judge; the score must decide. We charge 
the loss of a trick to Jones and White, and to 
all those whose names are in the right-hand 
column, except Brown and Smith. The player 
with the smallest losses wins the match. 

It was suggested by some thoughtless per- 
sons at Milwaukee to count all the tricks taken 
by each player and let the most win. Apart 
from the labor involved, this would be a serious 
error. For Brown may have to play against 
White, and again against Black, with hands 
neither of which is good for more than three 
tricks, all three players making that number ; 
but when White plays Black they may have 
a hand good for ten tricks, both making it. 
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None of these players have lost a trick, yet 
Brown has only won six in all, while the 
others have won thirteen each. It is not a ques- 
tion of how many total tricks can be made, but 
how many more than any other player with 
the same cards. 

SCORING PAIRS. 

The only difference between scoring for pairs 
and for individuals is that only one number 
need be put in the margin to represent the 
partners ; but it is well to bracket their names 
at the top of the score-card. The scores at 
three tables in play simultaneously can be put 
on the ordinary score-card, as there are only 
six in all before the change. The opposed 
pairs will always be found in the same line, so 
that the comparisons are very simple. 

RECORDING THE HANDS. 

It is often desirable to keep a record of the 
exact order in which the cards of a hand have 
been played. There is no better education 
in whist strategy than reviewing the play 
of critical hands, with the view of ascertain- 
ing where opportunities may have been lost 
or tricks been won. 

The simplest method is carefully to avoid 
any shuffling of the cards in the various hands, 
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and to place them in the shell or tray just as 
they were played. The trays can- then be 
taken one at a time by some person, not one 
of the players, and the hands recorded. The 
leader's hand should first be taken and turned 
face up on the table. Let us suppose the top 
card to be the spade queen ; it is put down as 
S Q. The next, the spade ten ; put down 
under the first as S 10. The whole thirteen 
cards having been entered in this manner, 
those of the leader's left-hand adversary should 
next be taken and entered in a parallel col- 
umn ; then the leader's partner's cards in an- 
other column, and finally the dealer's, drawing 
a small circle round the turned-up trump, if 
a trump is turned. Each hand as recorded 
can be returned to its place in the tray, after 
slightly shuffling it. 

Where no trump is turned, but one suit de- 
clared to be the trump suit for the sitting, as 
diamonds were in the match for the Streeter 
medal at Milwaukee, there will be no occasion 
to provide for recording the trump card ; but 
when a trump is turned every deal, the dealer 
must run over his cards before replacing them 
in the tray, and face the turn-up trump in his 
hand, allowing it to remain in its position as 
played. It will not answer to place it on the 
top of his cards if the hand is to be recorded, 
for that would give no clue as to when it was 
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played ; but after the hand has been recorded, 
the trump should be placed on the top of the 
dealer's cards, after slightly shuffling the other 
twelve. 

A hand having been recorded in the manner 
given, the letters A B and Y Z may be placed 
over the partners' hands and a line may be 
run under the winning card in each triok, 
which will indicate the next card led, and will 
also help to count the number of tricks won 
by each side. An example of a hand recorded 
in this way is given on the next page. It 
is a fine example of strategy, A-B making 
nine tricks. 

Where there is not time to record the hands 
in this way, or when it is desirable to record 
hands as they are gathered into tricks, it is 
quite possible for any person of ordinary dex- 
terity to record the cards as played, by simply 
putting down at the beginning of each line 
the card led and the order of those that are 
played to it. The trump card or suit must be 
noted separately, and the names and positions 
of the players should be recorded. On page 
194 is the same hand as reported when it was 
overplayed and the tricks gathered. Such a 
record would have to be rewritten in order to 
bring each player's cards in the same column. 
It will be seen that with the same cards that 
yielded nine tricks originally, only five are 
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METHODS OF RECORDING HANDS. 



Original hand, as re- 
corded from the Trays. 
H 2 turned.* 



Same hand, recorded 
while being overplayed. 
H 2 turned.* 



A 


Y 


B 


Z 




Led 




- 




i d 6 


<*5 


<U 


d A 


1 


d6 


5 


J 


A 


2 cQ 


c 4 


c 6 


c 10 


2 


c 10 


Q 


4 


6 


3 <*4 


d8 


dQ 


d3 


3 


d 4 


8 


Q 


3 


4 I19 


hK 


h3 


h 2* 


4 


h3 


2* 


9 


K 


5 cA 


c 9 


c 7 


C3 


5' 


c 9 


7 


3 


A 


6 h'J 


h 4 


h6 


hA 


6 


hj 


4 


6 


A 


7 S4 


c 8 


dk 


cK 


7 


cK 


h 10 


c8 


dK 


8 sj 


c 2 


hQ 


cj 


8 


d 10 


h5 


7 


8 


9 h io 


h5 


h 7 


h 8 


9 


cj 


d 2 


C2 


hQ 


io d io 


s 5 


S3 


C5 


10 


sK 


A 


4 


5 


ii d 9 


s 6 


s8 


s 2 


11 


C5 


d 7 


s6 


S3 


12 d 7 


s 7 


S9 


sQ 


12 


sQ 


J 


7 


8 


13 d_2 


S IO 


sK 


sA 


13 


S 2 


d 9 


s 10 


9 


A-B nine tricks to Y-Z's 
four. 


A-B eight tricks to Y-Z's 
five. 



A-B make seventeen tricks with the same 
cards that Y-Z make only nine with ; a gain of 
eight points, or four tricks. 
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made on the overplay, the strategy being very 
bad. 

When recording hands in this way, it will 
be well to request the players not to throw the 
last two or three tricks down at once, which is 
so often done that a hand easily followed for 
eleven tricks is spoiled by missing the last 
two. I do not use the double signs for the 
cards, such as S 4 for the Spade four; but 
combine the mnemonical figure alphabet for 
the figures with the initial of the suit, and then 
write the combination in shorthand, which I 
can readily do without once looking at my 
paper during the entire play. Many interest- 
ing hands have been saved from oblivion by 
this method, some of which will be found in 
the Third Series of the Self Players. 

I shall be very glad to receive for future 
publication records of hands that are interest- 
ing as examples of good strategy. In pub- 
lishing the First Series of the Self Players, I 
had not sufficient confidence in my powers as 
an analyst to select the games, so I took them 
entirely from the published works of the great 
authorities on whist, although no one seems to 
have recognized them. As I have since re- 
ceived about a hundred letters from all parts 
of the world criticising them, and especially 
condemning No. 7, I have determined to pub- 
lish my own ideas of good whist in future. In 
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the Second Series I have given none bnt games 
that commended themselves to my judgment ; 
and, as I have never had a word of adverse 
criticism of any of them, although in receipt 
of numerous letters about them, I take it that 
they are much better than the first, and I hope 
that the Third Series may meet with an 
equally favorable reception. Some persons 
have objected to the slight trouble involved in 
the sorting of these cards, but I must remind 
such that there is no royal road to any kind 
pf knowledge, least of all to that of whist 
strategy. 



WHIST STRATEGY. 

No mistake is more common than to suppose 
that a knowledge of the conventionalities of 
whist, however thorough, will make a fine 
player. It is a common observation that many 
indifferent players are an fait at all such 
matters as leading, playing on partner's suits, 
returning them, finessing, playing high cards 
second hand, etc., etc., and that notwithstand- 
ing all this knowledge of the conventionalities 
of the game, they are not successful players. 
The reason is that they have no knowledge of 
whist strategy, no plan of action, no theory of 
war. They do not analyze the possibilities 
and impossibilities of their hands before they 
begin. They do not play to the score. They 
do not see the pitfalls the adversaries dig. 
They are blind to the strength of a tenace or 
a well-placed lead. They are ignorant of the 
value of winning the third round of trumps, 
instead of the second. They do not under- 
stand cards of re-entry. When the hands run 
their way, they attribute their success to their 
book knowledge of how to play them ; and in 
adversity they submit tamely to the apparently 
inevitable, having no conception of the value 
of a desperate fight for a desperate game. 
They are fail -weather sailors, and the moment 
a squall strikes them, they take to the rigging 
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instead of to the pumps. They play each trick 
as a unit, and if their play in each individual 
trick is examined it will be found to be fault- 
less; but at the same time their play of the 
whole hand may be simply atrocious. 

It is very difficult to convince such persons 
of the error of their ways, because they are 
confident that they play as directed in the 
books, and if it is an error to play according to 
the books they naturally ask what is the use 
of studying them ? I have always made it a 
point to impress on my pupils that the con- 
ventionalities of whist are simply a sort of 
musket and bayonet drill, which serve as an 
introduction to the higher art of strategy, an 
art which must be studied by itself, but which 
would be incomprehensible to one who was 
not familiar with the simpler conventionalities 
of the game. It is therefore taken for granted 
that the reader of the following pages has 
thoroughly mastered the course of instruction 
given in "Foster's Whist Manual" and is 
sufficiently familiar with the elements of the 
game to understand why it is assumed in the 
examples given that certain cards are in certain 
hands ; and that under given conditions certain 
cards would be played, if the player held them. 

The student is frequently referred to ex- 
ample games illustrating the various elements 
of strategy in the Self-Playing Whist Cards. 



VARIETIES OE STRATEGY. 



The object of whist strategy is to win the 
game; or, if you cannot win it, to save it; and 
if you cannot save it, to make your losses as 
small as possible. 

The relative importance of these elements 
will be found to vary with each hand accord- 
ing to the style of game played. In the 
English game, short whist, counting honors, 
the first point is the most essential, and a bold 
dash to win a game, especially one that cannot 
be lost that hand, is the best form of strategy. 
It is hardly necessary to trouble yourself about 
saving a game until you see you cannot win 
it. It is very seldom possible so to play as to 
save a point, which is the most you can ever 
do towards making your losses smaller when 
the game is inevitably lost. In the American 
game, which is seven points, not counting 
honors, a more conservative game is better, for 
the only chance to win is by tricks. In the 
duplicate game the most important thing is to 
make your losses as small as possible, for you 
have no game to win, and any rash flights that 
lose tricks are losses which can never be re- 
covered. A trifle of one trick in seventy-two 
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hands decided one of the most important 
matches ever played at duplicate whist, in- 
volving the championship of the United States. 

Whichever of these three may be your 
object, its attainment depends on the proper 
use of three forces : trumps, high cards, and 
established suits. The relative power of these 
forces may be briefly looked at with a view to 
making the best use of them. 

Trumps have several uses ; the high trumps 
have a trick-taking value pf their own, apart 
from any skill or management, and you may 
safely count on the Ace, King and Queen of 
trumps in your hand as good for three tricks, 
no matter how you play. The smaller trumps 
may be looked upon as the highest cards of 
any suit of which you have none ; as, for in- 
stance, if you have no Spades, but have the 
three of Hearts, which is a trump, you can 
look upon your small trump as the best Spade, 
no matter how high a one may be played. This 
must show that plain suits, no matter how high 
the cards, or how well established, are prac- 
tically of uncertain value so far as taking 
tricks is concerned, while there are any trumps 
in the adversaries' hands to stop them. It 
must also show that one very important use of 
high trumps is to get these small adverse 
trumps out of the way of any well-established 
plain suit which you may hold ; and it is often 
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possible when you have no high trumps to get 
the adverse trumps out of the way by leading 
small ones. 

A correct understanding of this double use 
of trumps is very important, as in almost every 
hand you are called on to decide whether your 
trumps shall be used to stop the adversaries' 
suits or to defend your own. Another- use of 
trumps is as cards of re-entry. You may have 
a good suit, or some established cards, but 
must get the lead in order to make them. A 
trump is often the key to this situation. 

High Cards in plain suits are usually 
looked upon as more desirable than small 
trumps, because they are always good for 
tricks as long as the adversaries are able to 
follow suit, and are powerful forcing cards 
when the strength in trumps is against you. 
The trick-taking value of the highest cards 
in^plain suits is not affected by the lead, be- 
cause your high cards must win, bar trumping, 
no matter by whom the suit is led. They are 
also very useful as cards of re-entry, both for 
the suit to which they belong and for others. 
Their weakness is in being outclassed in value 
by the smallest trump ; but their strength may 
be increased by their position, as in tenaqes. 

Established Suits, the third force at com- 
mand, are suits in which you or your partner 
can take every trick, no matter by whom they 
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may be led. A suit may be established with- 
out ever having been led, as when you hold 
the five highest cards of it ; or it may become 
established in one or two rounds, as when you 
hold originally the A, Q, J, 10, 9, 8 of a plain 
suit, on the second round of which the King 
falls. The four remaining cards of your suit 
are said to be established ; but they are of no 
trick-taking value so long as the adversaries 
hold any trumps, for the suit will not go 
round again, even once, without affording to 
one or both adversaries an opportunity of 
trumping. This must show us that an estab- 
lished suit is worthless unless it can be de- 
- fended by extracting the trumps, and the only 
use to which it can be put is to force out any 
trumps which the adversaries may be holding 
to defend their own suits, or preserving as 
cards of re-entry. Even if the adverse trumps 
can be extracted, the established suit is still 
worthless unless the player holding it can get 
the lead. This he may do in several ways. 
He may win the last round of trumps ; he 
may have a card of re-entry, either in some 
other suit or in trumps ; or he may find his 
partner with the lead, and a small card of his 
established suit to lead to him. 

On examining more closely these three forces 
at our command, we shall find that they sug- 
gest the four following varieties of strategy, 
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any of which might be adopted for any hand 
under consideration : 

ist. The Ruffing Game, where the trumps 
are regarded as the best cards of all the plain 
suits, and the object is to ruff or trump the 
adversaries' winning cards, at the same time 
making what other tricks are possible with 
such high cards as may be held in the various 
plain suits. This is the usual strategy of the 
beginner, and it owes its attractiveness to the 
apparent advantage of making your own high 
cards, and of appropriating those of your ad- 
versary by trumping them. The defense is, 
of course, to draw the trumps as quickly as 
possible, in order to stop the ruff. 

2D. The High-Card Game, where the aces 
and kings are looked upon as the best trick- 
taking cards, and are played out at once in 
order to avoid any chance of the adversaries 
discarding the suit, and afterwards ruffing it. 
Persons who adopt this system of strategy 
seem to imagine that when they have taken 
all the tricks possible with their high cards, 
their partner will in some mysterious way take 
several more with his smaller cards. After 
making their winning cards they have no 
strategy, and when they win it is by sheer 
strength. The defence is to preserve your 
trump strength, with a view of bringing in the 
small established cards of the suits in which 
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the adversaries have parted with all the high 
cards at the outset. 

3D. The Short-Suit Game, in which the 
players lead supporting cards to each other, 
with a view to enabling the leader's partner to 
finesse to advantage in suits in which the 
leader himself is weak ; and each endeavors to 
secure the best results from any combinations 
of high cards he may hold, by getting tenaces 
led up to, instead of leading away from them. 
This is entirely a game of calculation, finesse 
and tenace, requiring great shrewdness and a 
very elastic mind to play it successfully. It 
is usually adopted only when the hand is not 
strong enough for the long suit game. 

4TH. The Long-Suit Game, where the 
cards in plain suits are so played as to establish 
the suits as rapidly as possible, with a view 
to taking tricks with the smaller cards when 
the adverse trumps have been extracted. This 
form of strategy depends for its success on a 
perfect understanding between the partners 
adopting it, in order that they may know 
when each other's suits are established, may 
be on the watch to come to each other's assist- 
ance with the defensive trumps, and may place 
the lead in the hand of the player with the 
established suit when the right moment comes. 
The defence to this attack is to prevent the 
establishing of the suits, if possible, or to 
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prevent the drawing of the trumps, and, failing 
these, to keep the player with the established 
suit from getting the lead. 

Unfortunately, so little is whist strategy 
understood, that there is a general tendency 
to adopt one system as the best, and to play it 
to the exclusion of all others. The player 
who fancies the ruffing game never attempts 
to make a long suit, no matter how easy it 
might be to do so ; a singleton fascinates him, 
and he must lead it. The high-card player is 
possessed by a fear that if he begins with a 
small card, even a singleton, he will never 
have another chance to make the aces and 
kings that his hand contains. Both these 
pla}'ers would sooner lose the game than be 
guilty of drawing each other's trumps by 
leading them. The advocate of the long suit 
usually plays it like a machine, without any 
analysis of whether it is possible or impossible 
ever to bring it in, and seems possessed with 
the idea that the mere act of opening a hand 
by leading the longest suit in it will be re- 
warded by a gain in tricks. 

It may be thought possible to demonstrate 
that one of these systems of strategy is better 
than the others, and to avoid all further diffi- 
culty by advising its adoption as guaranteeing 
to the player a certain percentage of advan- 
tage not enjoyed by those who follow other 
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methods. This was the idea of Dr. Pole, who 
advocated the long-suit game as the best for 
all possible hands, but it must be admitted 
that he falls very far short of proving his case. 
If he could prove it, as we understand the word 
prove, so that no one could gainsay it, his 
theory would be at once adopted by every 
player. But there are a great many players 
who do not adopt it, and who know that they 
can outplay many of those who do. The ex- 
planation of this we shall come to later on. 
Again, it may be thought possible to give 
some method of analyzing any given hand, so 
as to arrive at a decision as to which method 
of strategy would be the best for that particu- 
lar case. In some cases this is true, and we 
shall examine them in detail in their proper 
place ; but as our analysis is based on an in- 
complete knowledge of the facts (for we know 
nothing of the other three hands), it must be 
liable to very serious error. A player may 
take up his thirteen cards, and after examin- 
ing them say to himself, " If ever there was a 
hand that the long-suit theory applied to, this 
is one." He may proceed to play the hand on 
that assumption, and the result may be highly 
satisfactory to him. Yet this same hand might 
have been played by a short-suit player, or 
according to the ruffing theory, and have 
yielded much better results* 
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Let us take for an example the thirty-nine 
hands given by " Cavendish " in his " Laws 
and Principles," as showing the advantage of 
the long-suit system of strategy, which he ad- 
vocates as the best for all possible hands, at all 
states of the score. It may be objected that 
these are not a fair test, because they have 
been selected as hands that give striking ex- 
amples of the value of a certain line of play. 
So much the better for the point I wish to 
illustrate. Let us take these hands, and in 
every one of them lead the shortest suit, play- 
ing for position and tenace, or for the ruff, 
ignoring altogether the long-suit theory, of 
whiclf they are designed to illustrate the 
advantages. 

In comparing the result with the published 
play we find, in 

3 hands there is no short suit ; in 

11 hands the short-suit game wins more 

tricks; in 
10 hands the short-suit game loses more 

tricks; in 
2 hands it wins or loses according to the 

play of the adversaries ; in 
13 hands it makes no difference in the result. 

If the student is a firm believer in the long- 
suit game, let him play over No. 11, leading 
the King of Hearts instead of the King of 
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Diamonds. If he thinks the short-suit game 
is infallible, let him try No. 32, leading the 
Diamond King. 

My attention was first called to this analysis 
by Mr. Rufus Allen, of the famous Milwaukee 
Club, probably one of the strongest whist 
players living, if we may judge by his record, 
extending over many years. I afterwards 
found that a contributor to the " Westminster 
Papers " had made a similar analysis, with the 
same results. I personally called the attention 
of " Cavendish " to it, and he objected to the 
mode of analysis followed, suggesting that it 
would be only fair to permute the three other 
hands to see if the short-suit lead held its own. 
This was a work of no mean labor, but I 
undertook it, as the contention seemed just. 
Of course I examined at the same time the 
score that would be made on the long-suit 
method, when the hands were permuted. The 
total result in favor of the short-suit lead was 
even more emphasized by the experiment, a 
majority of thirteen hands yielding a gain to 
the original leader when the long suit was not 
led. It may be urged that the long-suit game 
was not played to the hest advantage ; but I 
must confess that I am better at it than at the 
other, and, if anything, my analysis would 
be in its favor. Some of the hands given in 
" Cavendish " as examples of good play might 
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perhaps be played better, even on the long-suit 
theory, as for instance No. 32, a better play of 
which is given in " Whist" for January, 1892. 
I do not for a moment wish it supposed that 
I am about to advocate the universal adoption 
of the short-suit lead, for it is no more gen- 
erally applicable than any other, and is a very 
difficult game to play well ; the ruffing element 
in it belonging rather to guerilla warfare than 
to legitimate strategy. What I wish to impress 
on the student is, that there are various sys- 
tems of strategy in whist, and that leading 
short suits is one of them, and a very difficult 
one to combat when played by experts. It has 
been the practice of such writers as " Caven- 
dish " and Dr. Pole, in their anxiety to reduce 
whist to a purely mechanical game, to make 
no mention in their books of anything but the 
long-suit game, while it must be obvious to 
any person of even limited whist experience 
that there are many excellent players who do 
not follow that system. It is a common oc- 
currence for a player who has adopted the long- 
suit game to abuse a partner who plays short 
suits, and to attempt to convince him that he 
plays a losing game. It is the fault-finder 
who plays the losing game by not adapting 
himself to his partner. Most of his criticism 
should be of his own mistakes in thinking his 
partner's original leads are from strength, 
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when they obviously are not. If he has a 
long-suit partner to his liking, and the short- 
suit player has one who is an expert at that 
game, the long-suit players may find them- 
selves over-matched, even if they are very 
good players, unless they are thoroughly up 
in the defence to the tactics of their adversaries. 
In every instance in which I have known the 
experiment tried (at duplicate whist, where 
cards had nothing to do with the result), twice 
at the Milwaukee Club and twice in England, 
the short-suit players have in every instance 
won the majority of tricks. 

In the experiment mentioned in the " Card 
Essays " of " Cavendish," where the long-suit 
system was tried against the ruffing game, the 
long-suit players were four of the finest strate- 
gists then living, " Mogul," Edward Wilson, 
44 Cavendish" and his brother. Against these 
were pitted, not four experts at the short-suit 
game, nor even good players at ruff and honors, 
but four of the worst players to be found in 
London ! As " Cavendish " says : " The diffi- 
culty was to find players sufficiently BAD for 
the purpose." I confess my surprise that the 
gain for the experts was only n points in 33 
hands, or less than a point a rubber. 

Let us now proceed to examine these varie- 
ties of strategy with a view to their use at the 
whist table. I wish it distinctly understood 
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that I do not advocate nor even endorse any 
of these systems as a system, but simply give 
the theory and practice of those who do. I 
consider that any one who plays every hand he 
holds on a predetermined system of strategy 
will continually find himself forcing square 
pegs into round holes, and round pegs into 
square holes, and will never be more than a 
third-rate player. 



THE LONG-SUIT GAME. 

We will first examine the form of strategy 
most generally known to those who have de- 
voted any time to the study of whist as an 
intellectual pastime, or as a " scientific " game. 

All games have two elements, attack and 
defense, and all of them begin with an attack. 
Whist is no exception to this rule, and the 
first consideration of a player with the original 
or opening lead in the game is his best mode 
of attack. It is only when the score is against 
him in advanced periods of the game, or with 
a very weak hand, that he considers the advis- 
ability of a defensive game in his original 
lead. It is well known that the strongest 
weapon at hand is the best for an attack, and 
that, if you had the choice of a pocketknife or 
a shotgun with which to attack an enemy, 
the shotgun would be selected. Then, the best 
weapon of attack in whist is your strongest 
suit ? Certainly. It is your shotgun. But is 
it loaded ? In other words, is it established ? 
Can you establish it ? Can you support it 
with trumps, or draw the adverse trumps with 
a view to defending it ? Can you bring it in ? 
If not, it may still be used as a weapon of 
attack in breaking down the adverse strength. 
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Every attentive player must have noticed 
that, although every hand may be opened with 
the strongest suit, it is very seldom that the 
suit is both established and brought in, 
making every possible trick with it. This is 
because the conditions essential to the success 
of the long-suit game are not fulfilled. It 
must also have been frequently remarked that 
they might have been fulfilled had the player 
understood them. How often, after a hand 
has been played, one will name one of these 
conditions in saying to his partner, "If you 
had done thus and so, I would have made my 
suit"? Why did he not do it? Because 
he did not know the conditions essential to 
success ; because he was no strategist. 

Let us examine these essentials in detail, 
taking as a basis a long suit which is not the 
trump : 

1 st. The suit must be established. 
2d. It must be defended. 
3d. It must be brought in. 

The first two points are interchangeable ; in 
some cases it being better to extract the 
trumps first; in others, to establish the suit 
first. The third point, bringing in the suit, 
depends on cards of re-entry, which will be 
treated of separately. 



LEADING TRUMPS ORIGINALLY. 

It will simplify matters if we first consider 
the question of an original lead of trumps. 
Trumps may be led for either of two reasons : 
Because they are your best suit; or because 
you wish to defend a good hand in plain suits. 
These reasons may be combined in one hand, 
as when you have five or more trumps and a 
fine suit. I am not going into an argument 
on the merits of not leading from five trumps 
when you have no other strength in your 
hand, but am simply assuming that in the 
majority of hands that contain five trumps, 
the score being " love all," a trump lead would 
be the best. So we will say that with five 
trumps you would lead them originally 
whether you had an established plain suit or 
not. But, if you have only three trumps, it 
must be obvious that someone at the table has 
at least four, and the probabilities are that the 
dealer, who is your adversary and up to whom 
you must lead, has the strong trump hand. 
With three trumps only, you cannot be lead- 
ing them as your long suit, and you cannot 
hope to extract all the trumps when you have 
only three. So we will say that a lead from 
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three trumps would be bad strategy, unless 
with an exceptional hand. It certainly would 
with only one plain suit to defend, and that 
perhaps not established. 

If five trumps are strong enough to lead 
under all but exceptional conditions, and if 
three trumps are not strong enough to lead 
under any but exceptional conditions, the 
medium must be four trumps exactly; and 
there should be some easily determined bal- 
ance in favor of leading or not leading them. 
They may be led because they are very 
strong, as with three honors ; when the rest of 
the hand is above the average in all the suits ; 
or when they are accompanied by an estab- 
lished suit, especially if there is a probable 
trick, or a card of re-entry, in another suit. 

The last reason is the important one in 
consequence of its bearing on the long-suit 
game, and it may be laid down as an axiom 
that if you have four trumps, an estab- 
lished suit, and a probable card of re- 
entry in another suit, you should lead 
the trumps. 

This rule may be followed in two ways ; 
and it is very important that they should be 
well understood: Your object being to get 
out the trumps in order to defend the suit, it 
is essential that your partner should know 
what suit you are fighting for, in case you 
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cannot exhanst the tramps and remain with 
the lead at the same time. Yon may have 
fonr trumps, bnt not high ones, and may be 
depending on your partner for assistance ; or 
you may be strong enough to get out three 
rounds yourself, and by that time your part- 
ner's echo, or its absence, will direct you as to 
the advisability of leading a fourth round. 
(See F. W. M., page 114.) From these con- 
siderations we get this rule : 

If yon have the trump strength, begin 
with the tramps; bat, if you are depend- 
ing on your partner, show your suit 
£rst. 

As I consider the original trump lead im- 
portant, I have arranged the following exer- 
cises for those who wish a little practice ; and 
as in the " Manual," I may suggest that they 
should in every case be gone over with the 
actual cards held in the hand, and the trump 
turned. 

For convenience, Hearts are always trumps 
in these exercises, and the score is assumed to 
be " love all." The student should note on a 
slip of paper what he thinks the best lead 
from each hand, and why. After going over 
all of them, he can turn to the key on page 242 
and compare notes. The initials are: H, 
Hearts ; C, Clubs ; D, Diamonds ; S, Spades. 
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Exercises on Original Leads. 

1. H,AK 7 ; C,QJ 54 ; D,AK 3 ; S,Aio 

2. H 2 turned. 

2. H,Q8 7 6; CKQ832; D,8 4 ; S, 9 5- 

H A turned. 

3. H,AK 2 ; C,J; D,6 4 2; S,AKQ6 3 2. 

H 4 turned. 

4. H,KQJ 9 ; C,A; D, A K QJ; S, 9 7 6 

5. H 10 turned. 

5. H,Kio 4 2; C,AQ 53 ; D, K65; S,Q 

9. H 9 turned. 

6. H, 9 6 5 2; CAKQ65; D,QJ 3 ; S, 4 - 

H 4 turned. 

7. H,A 73 2; C,AKQ 9 3 2; D,K 7 ; S, 

10. H 5 turned. 

8. H,432; C,AQJio; D,AK 9 ; S, K Q 

J. H 10 turned. 

9. H,QJ 53 ; C,Kio6 4 ; D,AK; S,KJ 

2. H 6 turned. 
' 10. H, A Q 10 3; C; D, 8 7 6 4; S, K Q J 
10 2. H 2 turned. 

11. H, AK 10; C, Q7 64; D,AKQ; S,A 

Q J. H J turned. 

12. H,A75 4 ; C,AQJ; D,6 5 3; S, 8 6 4. 

H 10 turned. 



UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN 
PARTNERS. 

As already mentioned on page 112, the suc- 
cess of the long-suit game depends chiefly on 
the combined action of the partners who adopt 
it. If we take as our standard, or theory of 
war, an established suit, a card of re-entry, 
and at least four trumps, it must be obvious 
that it is immaterial in which of the partners' 
hands these elements of success lie. Suppose 
the original leader has a suit of six cards, 
headed by the K, Q, J, a card of re-entry in 
another suit, and four good trumps : His suit 
is not established ; but, if on leading the J he 
finds (by its winning) the A is most probably 
with his partner, he should regard his suit as 
established, and lead the trumps. Again, if a 
player had four good trumps, the A of a suit 
in which the J was led to him by his partner, 
and a probable trick in another suit, he should 
win the J and lead the trumps. His refusal 
to do so should indicate that he has not four 
good trumps, which we shall come to later. 
It may be objected that the J led might be 
forced, from a three-card suit. If so, the leader 
has four trumps, and little harm can be done 
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with eight trumps between you, especially as 
the original leader cannot "ruff" anything, 
having three three-card suits in his hand. 

If we tabulate the various conditions essen- 
tial to the success of the long-suit game, in 
order to show how these elements may be 
divided between the partners playing it, we 
shall find that some one of the following nine 
conditions must exist in your hand, not neces- 
sarily on the original lead, but whenever you 
can successfully play the long-suit game, and 
you should be continually on the watch for 
them: 

1 st. You have a suit established, with trumps 
to defend it. 

2d. You have a suit ; partner has the cards 
necessary to establish it; you have 
the trumps to defend it. 

3d. You have a suit established; partner 
has the trumps to defend it. 

4th. You have a suit ; partner has the cards 
necessary to establish it, and the 
trumps to defend it. 

5th. Partner has a suit; you having the 
cards necessary to establish it, and 
the trumps to defend it. 

6th. Partner has a suit established; you 
having the trumps to defend it. 
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7th. Partner has a suit and trumps to defend 
it ; you having the cards necessary to 
establish it. 

8th. Partner has a suit established, and the 
trumps to defend it, and only wants 
your assistance to get out the trumps. 

9th. You have either alone or between you 
a suit established, and the adversa- 
ries, for reasons of their own, extract 
the trumps. 

It will be noticed that the first four condi- 
tions are the reverse of the second four ; but 
the table is arranged from the point of view of 
one player only. No notice is taken of the 
card of re-entry in another suit, as that is 
assumed in every case where the trumps are 
not strong enough to be sure of forcing the 
game without it. 

In order to make the most out of any hand 
it is absolutely necessary to take advantage as 
rapidly as possible of favorable conditions 
when they exist. This requires that the 
partners should come to an understanding 
with rapidity and certainty as to the possi- 
bilities of their respective hands. If one has 
a great suit, its exact fighting strength should 
be indicated at once. If the other has the 
trump strength necessary to defend this suit, 
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it should be shown immediately. If the con- 
ditions are not favorable to the successful 
playing of a long suit, the fact should be made 
apparent as soon as possible. 

Time is of the greatest importance in 
strategy. The delay of a single trick may 
enable the adversaries to seize the only chance 
they have to spoil what might have been a 
great game. It must be obvious that it is 
folly to persevere with an established but un- 
defended suit, except for the deliberate pur- 
pose of forcing the adversary; and greater 
folly to allow the adversaries to trump an 
established suit which might easily be de- 
fended and brought in. 

We have seen in the table on page 131 that, 
in seven out of the nine cases given, the 
knowledge that a suit is established, or that 
there are trumps to defend it, depends on 
knowing something of the contents of the 
partner's hand. How is this knowledge to be 
obtained? By induction, or by the use of 
prearranged signals, or by both combined? 
If by induction, what facts are to be observed 
in order to gather the truth as to the contents 
of a partner's hand? If by prearranged 
signals, what is their limit, and when do they 
overstep the boundary of fair play ? 

The natural card player, who depends more 
upon the light of nature than upon any mix- 
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ture of midnight oil and whist maxims, relies 
entirely upon induction for his information; 
and he has the great advantage that his infer- 
ences are usually correct, no matter how the 
cards are played. False cards do not often 
deceive him, for he infers that in such a posi- 
tion a false card would most likely be played. 
Erratic leads do not mislead him, for he infers 
an erratic hand. In positions where rapid 
generalization is necessary, he is at his best, 
and his quickness in noting the peculiarities 
of the players he meets is a great help to him. 
He soon learns the systems they adopt, if they 
have any, while the book player only notices 
that they do not play according to some par- 
ticular book. 

The book player depends entirely on his 
knowledge of certain conventionalities and 
signals, and when he cuts in with those who 
do not know them he is really worse off than 
if he knew nothing ; for not only is he unable 
to draw any reliable inferences, but he is con- 
tinually drawing wrong ones, instead of none 
at all. He is loaded up with a code of pre- 
arranged signals for every conceivable variety 
of hand and combination of cards. If his 
partner is as expert at signaling as himself, 
but neither of them has any particular card 
sense, the information may be extensive, but it 
is never put to any practical use. While two 
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bookies are exchanging signals, their adver- 
saries, if sharp players, usually gather more 
than their share of the tricks. 

A happy combination of the two is obviously 
the best ; but such is only possible to the nat- 
ural card player. He can add to his resources 
by studying works containing details of the 
methods used by the book player. He may 
either use them himself upon occasion, or use 
his knowledge of them to mislead adversaries 
that draw too rigid inferences from the play of 
their opponents. But the bookie must stay a 
bookie to the end; and his only hope for 
improvement is that he may find in his books 
some suggestions. of the card sense he lacks. 

Perhaps the best general maxim for a whist 
player to adopt, when trying to obtain a 
knowledge of his partner's hand, is : " Put your- 
self in his place." This will apply equally 
well to any manner of partner, and to any 
stage of the game or hand. It may be applied 
to the simplest and to the most erratic plays. 
Clay says no man can play his best among 
strangers, and every one must have frequently 
felt the great disadvantage of not knowing 
just how much or how little a partner knew of 
the game. 

Here are a few exercises in putting yourself 
in his place, when your partner has the orig- 
inal lead : 
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13. He leads J of a suit of which you have 
A and others, and at once follows it with a 
small trump. 

14. He leads A and K of trumps, and then 
a small card of another suit. 

15. He leads the trump Q, which wins, you 
having no honor in trumps. He then leads 
the 4 of a plain suit. This is a hard one. 

16. He leads the Aces of two plain suits, 
then a small card of the other. You have no 
honor in the two suits first led, but have A K 
of the third. This is very easy. 

17. Give yourself this hand: H, Q 10 3; 
C, A 7 5 2 ; S, K 3 ; D, 8 6 4 2. The H K 
turned on your left; your, partner leading a 
small Club. You win with A, and return the 
suit, the dealer putting on K, your partner 
playing the 10. This is interesting, as u Cav ; 
endish " held the hand at the Portland Club 
quite recently, and solved the riddle at a 
glance. 

18. He leads a J, won adversely by the K, 
you having nothing in the suit, two trumps, 
small cards in another suit, and tenace in the 
fourth. 

When you have had sufficient experience 
with a player to know that he understands the 
conventional leads and returns, there should be 
no difficulty in reading his hand. In hands 
containing a long suit, with a reasonable 
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chance of bringing it in, very little difference 
will be found in the way of playing them. If 
the suit is headed by any combination of high 
cards, they will be played first ; if not, the 
small cards will be first led, to force the higher 
out of the way. Players may differ as to the 
exact card with which they would begin, but 
the object should be the same — to make tricks, 
and the means adopted are those which seem 
to them the best suited to the end in view. 

The methods of leading from various com- 
binations of cards, with a view to gaining the 
best possible results, are given in full in " Fos- 
ter's Whist Manual." The leads, as there 
given, are those used by the majority of the 
best players throughout the world, and are 
based on principles that have been tested and 
found sound by the accumulated experience of 
the past hundred and fifty years. A new sys- 
tem of leading from certain high-card combi- 
nations has lately been advocated by some 
writers under the very misleading generic 
name of " American Leads." On page 227 will 
be found my reasons for rejecting these leads 
as bad strategy, and for confining fnyself in 
the following pages to the methods that are 
most useful in carrying out what I conceive to 
be the true theory of Whist. 



The unblocking game. 

In the Manual, directions are given for 
following out the system of unblocking on 
partner's lead of Ace, Queen, Knave, or Ten, 
as recommended by "Cavendish" in his excel- 
lent work on "Whist Developments." In the 
following pages the system of unblocking is 
extended to the King, and may be stated as a 
rule thus : 

If the partner is a long-suit player, and you 
have four cards exactly of a suit of which he 
leads originally the King, keep the lowest of 
your four, and play your third best, no matter 
what four cards they are. 

"Cavendish" does not agree with this rule, 
and prefers to change the entire system of 
leads rather than unblock on a King led. I 
regret that I am unable to agree with him in 
his analysis of the position, as this is one of 
the few points on which the master and his 
disciple have seriously differed. 

My theory is that, if the long-suit game is 
strictly adhered to, a player will not begin with 
the King unless it is from a suit of at least 
four cards. But calculation will show that 
the odds are in favor of his having more than 
four in a majority of cases if he is a player 
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that never leads from a suit of less than four 
when he leads a King. A long-suit player 
will not lead a King from a suit of less than 
four, except under very exceptional circum- 
stances ; for a short suit, with such a combina- 
tion as K A, or K Q, is of vital importance for 
purposes of re-entry for the longer suit that 
such a hand must contain. The exact figures 
are easily reached by calculation, and show 
that, out of 1,000 leads of a King made 
by a long-suit player, he will have four 
cards of the suit only, 302 times, and five or 
more, 698 times. In other words, it is about 7 
to 3 that the leader of a King has five or more 
of the suit. As the whole argument of 
" Cavendish " against unblocking on a King 
led is the danger of its being from a short suit, 
his argument must be rejected as unsound. 
He says (and in the "Manual" I have faith- 
fully followed the teachings of the master) 
that "King led gives less information than 
any other high card." I withdraw my sup- 
port of that statement, and say that, if the 
leader can be depended on to lead always his 
long suit, a King led shows strength in the 
way of high cards, and (7 to 3) probability of 
at least five cards in the suit. 

Calculation will show that, when an Ace is 
led, the probabilities are 82 to 10, or about 
8 y± to 1, in favor of the lead being from a suit 
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of more than four cards. When a Queen is 
led, the odds are somewhat less than for the 
King. When a Knave is led, the odds are 
slightly against the long suit, owing to the 
fact that it is so frequently a defensive lead 
from weakness. " Cavendish " extends the 
unblocking system to the Q and J leads when 
the partner of the leader has four cards 
exactly, no honor among them. I extend it 
to the King even with honors, for the only 
honors it is possible to hold are A J, or Q J ; 
or the single honor, A, Q, or J, with three 
small cards, which must be " powerless except 
for harm." 

I am of opinion that the whole system of 
unblocking is a case of mountainous mole- 
hill. The true value of the system is not in 
the unblocking at all, but in the plain-suit 
echo which it carries with it. In support of 
this assertion I offer the following facts : 

In 1558 deals you will have a suit of five or 
more cards to lead from 1000 times. In these 
1000 times that you lead this suit your part- 
ner will have four of the suit exactly, 109 times. 
In these 109 times he will hold cards that 
would block your suit (unless he retains the 
lowest of the four) 1 1 times. So that under 
the most favorable circumstances, and suppos- 
ing that you were in every case able to estab- 
lish, defend and bring in your long suit, it is 
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only about once in 140 times that your part- 
ner could block it, even if lie were the greatest 
duffer that ever played whist. On the other 
hand, during this 1558 deals, the adversaries 
will trump your long suit 77 times on the first 
round ; and of the 109 times that your part- 
ner holds four of the suit exactly, they will 
trump it 14 times on the first round. 

I submit that if the entire system of un- 
blocking will only save you once in 140 times 
that you are fortunate enough to establish, 
defend, and bring in a long suit, it is a far cry 
to upset the whole system of leading from 
combinations of high cards, in order to avoid 
unblocking on a King led. 

The true advantage of the system is in the 
plain-suit echo. 



THE PLAIN-SUIT ECHO. 

For ten years " Cavendish" was content to 
be a compiler from the best writers that pre- 
ceded him, and to arrange the best methods of 
the best school, so that any one with a little 
study might possess himself of the accumu- 
lated whist knowledge of the day. He did not 
invent anything new until September, 1872, 
when he surprised the whist world with two 
brand-new inventions. One of them was the 
echo to the call in trumps ; the other was the 
first crude attempt at an echo in plain suits. 
There was then no such thing as the syste- 
matic unblocking of the present day, and the 
method proposed was simply an extension of 
the echo in trumps to plain suits, under cer- 
tain conditions, in which it was assumed that 
the irregular play could not be mistaken for a 
call. 

When the unblocking game came to the 
front with the appearance of " Whist Develop- 
ments," the plain-suit echo was revived in 
another form. Its only drawback was that it 
was considered impracticable on the King 
leads ; because it was taken for granted that it 
was unsafe to unblock on a King led. Now, 
if we reject that exception, and always unblock 
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on a King led, we may accomplish little or 
nothing by the unblocking itself, as we have 
seen, but we extend the plain-suit echo to the 
most common of the high-card leads, thus 
making it universal, and operative on every 
lead from an Ace, King, Queen, Knave or Ten. 

Supposing your partner to adopt this style 
of play, give yourself these cards : 

A K 7 5 3 of any plain suit, and four 
trumps, with a card of re-entry. You lead the 
King, second hand plays 4, your partner the 
8, fourth hand the 6. As in the " Manual " 
we must not consider the trump signal in 
inferences, as doing so makes all inference a 
continual nightmare of " ifs." Here the 2 is 
marked with your partner. If the adversaries 
have each one more card of your suit, one 
more lead will draw them both ; so your suit 
is established, and you should lead the trumps 
at once. If the four unplaced cards are not so 
divided, one adversary having two and the 
other none, your Ace will be " ruffed " if you go 
on. If your partner is not echoing, he may 
be signalling, and you simply save time by 
leading trumps at once. If the adversaries 
are signalling, they will lead the trumps the 
moment they get in, and it is much better to 
have that matter settled before you part with 
the command of your suit, especially if you 
have a card of re-entry in another. I have 
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tried this system of play for two years, and 
have never seen any demonstration that it was 
unsonnd. No information is given to the 
adversaries, as they cannot place the small 
card ; whereas players who adopt the so-called 
American Leads inform the whole table of the 
precise number of cards in their suit, and can- 
not withdraw the information, even when they 
find it is of no use to the partner for whom it 
is intended, and may be used with fatal effect 
by the adversaries. 

The absence of the echo will often be a 
guide as to the suit going round a third time. 
Suppose you hold : 

A K 5 2, and lead the King; 2d the 3, 
partner the 4; 4th hand the 7. You go on 
with the Ace; 2d the 6; partner the 8; 4th 
the 9. Your partner has all three cards, Q J 
10, or only one of them, or none. 

K Q 6 4. You lead the King ; 2d the 2 ; 
partner the 5 ; 4th the 7. You go on with the 
4; 2d the 3; partner A; 4th, trumps. At 
least three cards of your suit are on your left, 
and your partner has only one; or if your 
partner has three left, your suit is established. 

In both these examples it is obvious that if 
the echo were extended to five cards, the 
information would be much fuller, and I see 
no objection to it; but, not having had the 
experience at the whist table necessary to con- 
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firm that opinion, I do not at present urge it. 
In the next edition of this work I shall have 
more to say on the subject. At present, the 
Capitol Bicycle Club are the only players 
known to me who echo on a King led, having 
five of the suit. 

In the plain-suit echo on the King, it is 
only occasionally that any risk will be run. 
For instance : You hold Q J 4 2 ; your part- 
ner leads K. It is obvious he holds A also, 
and if you now play the 4, you must give up . 
the J next time. This looks like the loss of a 
trick if your partner has led from four of the 
suit only ; but examination will show that, if 
the 10 is sufficiently guarded in an adversary's 
hand to win a trick, the suit will be trumped 
the second round at the latest. My experience 
has not been sufficient to have ever seen a loss 
follow an echo in this position of the cards. 



FINESSING SUITS. 

The principles of finessing against one or 
more cards are dealt with fully in the " Man- 
ual," pp. 25, 144. It is recognized by all 
good players that strength in trumps is often 
a sufficient reason for risking a finesse. I 
have found that the same principle may be 
extended from single cards to suits. It is a 
common practice for a player with one good 
suit, protection in another, and nothing in the 
third, to risk the missing suit, and play a for- 
ward game by leading out the trumps. Some 
cautious old fogies make this a text for a ser- 
mon about the weak links of chains, &c. ; but 
there is no doubt that the dashing players 
win. It is simply a finesse against a suit, 
instead of against a card, and to be justified 
by the trump strength, or the score. 

I consider it an important element of whist 
strategy to extend the finesse to cases where 
the establishment of a suit is a question of the 
location of a single card. Suppose you hold : 

A Q 6. Your partner leads a 7 ; 2d plays 
10; you finesse Q; 4th plays the 2. By the 
eleven rule (see page 34, F. W. M.) you know 
that only one card is out against your part- 
ner. 2d hand may have played in from J 
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10 x, or from K 10 only, or he may have no 
more. If from K 10, your A will catch the 
K ; if from J 10 x, your partner has the K, and 
the suit is established. But now put away 
your Ace and take the King, letting the other 
cards remain, and you have a finesse that the 
suit is established. The A and J are divided 
between your partner and the 2d hand, or the 
2d hand has no more of the suit. If the A is 
with your partner the suit is established ; and 
if you have sufficient trump strength to jus- 
tify a finesse you should play the hand on the 
assumption that your partner has the Ace. 

K J 10 6 3. You lead the 10; 2d plays 
the 7 ; partner the 5 ; 4th the 4. Your part- 
ner has four of your suit, and the Q is marked 
in his hand. It is a finesse that he has Ace 
also. 

K 9 4. Player on your left leads the 7 ; 
yourpartner plays 2 ; 3d hand the Ace ; you 
4. The 6 returned ; your K ; 3d the 3 ; your 
partner the 5. This is a finesse against an 
entire suit, for, there being none on your right, 
the suit is established on your left, unless your 
partner has the Q. Although you finesse 
against one card only, you may lose three tricks 
if it is against you. 

A Q 5. Your partner leads the 6 ; 2d the 
4 ; your Q; 4th the 2. You return A ; 2d the 
9 ; partner the 3 , 4th the 7. It is a finesse 
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whether your partner or the player on your 
right has the King. 

K Q 9 5 4. You lead King ; 2d hand the 
3 ; partner the 8 ; 4th the 7. A and 2 are 
marked with your partner; his other card is 
either J or 10. The 6 is on your left ; and, if 
neither J nor 10 is on your right, that player 
has no more. 

It may be laid down as a general rule for 
the government of finessing that, if the total 
possibility is a matter of only one trick either 
way, to win it if the finesse succeeds, to lose 
it if it does not, the finesse is unsound. But 
if a successful finesse may win two tricks or 
more, and its failure can only lose one, the 
finesse should alway be made, unless failure 
will lose the game or a point. 



SHOWING FOUR TRUMPS. 

Four trumps are so often the key to the suc- 
cess of the long-suit game, that several methods 
have been suggested to convey this important 
information. One of them is the 

Four- Signal. When a player has four 
trumps, but no reason for wishing them led, 
he may convey the information to the table by 
playing any such cards as the 5, 6, 3, of a plain 
suit led, in that order. It is not often that it 
is completed in time to be of use, but is fre- 
quently turned, to good account by changing 
it into a call on the second round. Some play- 
ers are very confident that it is a powerful aid 
to strategy, while others reject it as useless. I 
do not approve of it, because of its conflict 
with the much more useful plain-suit echo, and 
because it often misleads your partner to be- 
lieve you can "ruff." "Cavendish/' in the 
"Field," December 17th, 1892, says he has 
never called the attention of his readers to it 
because "there is a stronger objection to show- 
ing four trumps exactly, when you are not 
strong enough to lead or call for trumps. You 
are telling the opponents, with moderately- 
good hands, just what they want to know, viz., 
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where the four-trump hand is, and where they 
may judiciously apply a force." I cannot 
admit the force of this argument, as it traverses 
the fundamental principle laid down by " Cav- 
endish " that " it is an acknowledged advantage 
to convey information of strength, notwith- 
standing that it is published to the whole table. 
It seems unlikely that a player will be at a 
disadvantage, in the long run, because he im- 
parts too much information " (" Whist Devel- 
opments," 4th edition, page 2). Probably the 
four-signal will always be a part of the game, 
and every player should know it when he 
sees it. 

Passing doubtful tricks is usually consid- 
ered an indication of at least four trumps. In 
the "Manual" (page 119), I have stated that 
where you are strong in trumps, and do not 
want to weaken your trump suit by " ruffing," 
you should pass a doubtful trick second hand 
with four trumps, but that with five you are 
usually strong enough to trump in and lead. 
This point is avoided in all text books on 
whist but Proctor's and my own. "Caven- 
dish " simply says that " it is a disadvantage 
to trump a doubtful card when you are strong 
in trumps "(20th edition, page 129). After 
I had had this quoted to me as justification 
for passing doubtful tricks when holding 
eight trumps, which is certainly " strength in 
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trumps," I concluded the line had to be drawn 
somewhere, and, as the authority had not de- 
cided the point, I would attempt it. I cannot 
see the advantage in hugging five trumps just 
because you have them ; and, when a player 
passes a doubtful trick, I infer he has four 
trumps exactly, or has a strong probability of 
making a great game with some suit which he 
is anxious, to protect. 



CARDS OF RE-ENTRY. 

We have seen that a long suit is practically 
hopeless unless it can be brought in, even 
after it has been established and defended. 
Mathews lays down the maxim (page 15, 7th 
edition) that the last trump should be pre- 
served to bring the established suit into play. 
This may be accomplished, as he points out, 
by refusing to over-trump, or to be forced, 
unless such strength in trumps has been 
declared against you that you see you cannot 
outlast your opponent. 

A very common stratagem with fine players, 
and particularly recommended by Mathews, is : 

Refusing to win the second round of 
trumps. When you have led from four 
trumps to defend an established suit, noth- 
ing but five trumps in one hand against you 
can prevent the success of this manoeuvre. 
Let us suppose you have four trumps to the 
K, and six cards of a suit headed by K Q J. 
You lead the J, and it wins. You then lead 
trumps, having a right to assume your suit 
established, and having a card of re-entry in 
another suit. Your partner wins with the 
trump A, and returns a small one. No mat- 
ter what the 2d hand may play, unless you 
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have fourchette over him (F. W. M., page 96) 
you should pass ; for, if either you or your 
partner can again come into the lead, your K 
will win the third round of trumps; and if 
after that the adversaries still have the best 
trump left, your established suit must force it, 
and your long trump bring in your suit. On 
the other hand, if you win the second round 
with the K, and lead a third, the adversaries 
may win it, and force your last trump, still 
retaining theirs with which to stop your suit. 
When the best trump is against you, it is 
always best to force it, instead of leading 
trumps to get it out of your way, even if you 
have trumps enough to afford the loss of one. 
The exception to this is when you know there 
are two trumps out, and that they are divided 
between the adversaries ; you may then bring 
them down together. If it is probable that 
your partner has the small one, the adversary 
having the best, the same question of probable 
loss or gain that governs the, finesse must be 
answered. 

If the student will take the back numbers 
of that excellent journal, "Whist," from 
September, 1892, to February, 1893, and will 
study the strategy of the various hands played 
for the championship of the United States, he 
will find many instructive examples of the 
management of cards of re-entry. 
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Where a player has five or more trumps, he 
may safely regard all above four as cards of 
re-entry, but he must be careful not to reduce 
their number by trumping in before the adverse 
trumps are exhausted. Mathews especially 
warns against over-trumping the right-hand 
adversary under such circumstances. Sup- 
pose you hold : 

H,Aio9 4; C, 6; D,K 108 54 2; SJ3. 
You lead a small Diamond, partner winning 
with Q and returning Ace, the others following 
suit, but the J not falling. Your partner then 
leads K, A of Spades, player on your right 
playing Q 2d round. The S 10 is then led, 
and is trumped with the K. Your only hope 
is to pass, in order to make your now-estab- 
lished suit. In the actual game, a small 
trump was next led by the player on the right, 
he having had five originally, with the entire 
Club suit. It was won 4th hand by the Q, and 
another forcing Spade led ; trumped with the J, 
and over-trumped with the A. The 10 and 9 
of trumps now drew all the rest, and the entire 
Diamond suit made. 

It frequently happens that the only card of 
re-entry in a hand is one of the long suit. In 
such cases that card must be retained at all 
hazards, if there is to be any hope of making 
the suit. This will frequently require a 
radical departure from the regular method of 
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leading or playing a suit. Take these hands 
and ask yourself on what theory they must be 
played, if your design and hope is to make 
your long suit : 

19. H. 9 8 2; C. A 8 7 5 4 3 2; D.J 6; 

S. 10. 

20. H. 106425c. 5 ; D. K 8 743 2 ; 

S- J 3- 

21. H. A 10 8 3; C. K 2; D. 9 5; S. A 

K Q J 5. 

22. H. QJ 3; C. A J 9 7 4 3; D. 9; S. 

742. 

For examples see S-P, 2d series, Z's hands 
in Nos. 12 and 13. 

False cards are often played in the adver- 
saries' suits in order to conceal cards of re-entry. 
Suppose you hold : 

H. A742; C. A K 3 ; D. K QJ107; 
S. 4. On leading your D. J it wins, and you 
lead a small trump ; won by the adversaries. 
They lead Clubs ; you play Ace, and continue 
the trump with another small one. If they 
lead Clubs again you make your suit, unless 
there are five trumps in one hand against you. 



THE DESCHAPELLES COUP. 

This stratagem is generally supposed to be 
the invention of the celebrated French player 
whose name it bears. Its object is to save 
any card of re-entry that may be in the part- 
ner's hand when trumps are out, and you have 
none of his established suit to lead to him. 
Suppose you hold : 

H. 5; C. J 6; S. K 10 7 6 3. Twelve 
trumps are out; the best Club is against you, 
and your partner has an established suit of 
Diamonds. The only chance for him to get in 
with his suit is that he has a card of re-entry 
in Spades. If it is the Ace, he must make his 
suit if you lead a small Spade ; but if it is only 
Q or J you kill it, unless you sacrifice your 
King by leading that first. By leading the 
King you force the adversary to play Ace, and 
when you re-enter again with your trump, or 
the second-best Club, you can lead the Spade 
10, which will in the same manner save your 
partner's J ; or, if he has the Q, enable him to 
get in with his suit. For an example of this 
coup see Game No. 15, second series of the 
" Self-Players." 



UNDERPLAY. 

A part of underplay not discussed in F. W. 
M. is when a player cannot get a lead until 
the trumps are all out, and then only at the 
expense of his single card of re-entry. He 
then finds himself with a strong but unestab- 
lished suit, apparently hopeless. Let us 
suppose it to be A Q J and others. His only 
chance is to underplay it, by leading first the 
Q or J. The chances being against 4th player 
having the King, there is a good chance for 
his suit; for, if 2d hand has K, he will pass 
both Q and J. If a lead of the Ace does not 
then bring down the King and make the rest 
of the suit, the underplay has at least secured 
three tricks, instead of the one that leading 
the Ace first would have yielded. The oppor- 
tunity for this coup occurs much oftener than 
it is taken advantage of. 

Where you have a strong suit, such as A K 
and four others, and your partner has the last 
trump marked in his hand, it is very bad play 
to lead your high cards, unless you know your 
partner can win several tricks. You should 
play the small card, on the chance of your 
partner having the Q, or winning the first 
round with the J or 10 even, if the Q is 2d 
hand. After he has made his winning cards, 
if any, and returns your suit, you have com- 
mand of two rounds of it, and are pretty sure 
of establishing and making every trick in it. 



THE DISCARD. 

The present system of discarding, as laid 
down by " Cavendish," is full of difficulty. 
It is to discard from your weak suit under 
ordinary circumstances, and from your best 
protected suit when the strength in trumps is 
declared against you; and that these should 
be distinctly directive to your partner (20th 
Edition, p. 116). 

I find this system is no longer adopted by 
players of the first class. They claim it is 
folly to betray to an enemy, who has a de- 
clared superiority in trumps, or who is playing 
a strong attacking game, the exact location of 
what little defensive strength you have. The 
player on your left will avoid the suit; the 
one on your right will lead it through you, 
and, if your partner is a follower of the italics 
in Cavendish (p. 116), he will, "unless he has 
a very strong suit of his own, lead the suit in 
which you have shown strength by your dis- 
card," thus making you third player, and 
robbing you of any advantage of tenace or 
guarded honors. 

The modern theory of the discard is : In 
attack, or when playing a forward game, pre- 
serve your own and your partner's suits, 
letting everything else go, even unguarding 
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honors and leaving Aces blank. In defense, dis- 
card from your own and your partner's suits, 
keeping guard on those of the adversaries. 

The player must be particularly on his 
guard against drawing too rigid inferences 
from discards. It must be remembered that 
the false discard is too often a strategem to 
mask a well-placed tenace. It is unsafe to 
allow inferences from any discards to seriously 
influence the strategy of a hand. 

If you are playing the attacking game, de- 
pend on your partner only for information. 
The policy of the adversary is to deceive. 

When on the defensive, study the adver- 
saries' discards much more closely than your 
partner's. They are playing the open game, 
and their information is probably correct; 
but your partner is playing 'possum. Should 
your partner discard a suit in which he is 
strong enough not to care who leads it, so that 
it is led, he will signal in it. You may safely 
drop your game to get the lead and play that 
suit, and always play the best card you have 
of it, whether as leader or second hand. 
Where your partner's discard is such that you 
know it is not the beginning of a signal, play 
your own game. In leading to a discard, some 
judgment may be necessary as to whether or 
not you should first make any winning cards 
you may hold. 



THE PARTNER OF THE LONG-SUIT 
PLAYER. 

Any player, familiar with the leads and 
the returns, should be able to infer when suits 
are established. Several exercises are given 
on page 107, F. W. M. 

Let us first take cases where your partner 
is the holder of the suit, and glance at your 
duties. 

He leads the suit to show that it is his best, 
and that he hopes to establish it and bring it 
in. (To simplify matters, we must disregard 
the largest proportion of modern long-suit 
players, who blindly follow " Cavendish " and 
Dr. Pole, and lead their long suits just because 
they are long, without the slightest hope in the 
world of ever bringing them in.) You may 
safely infer that the long-suit leader has a 
chance for one of four possibilities: 1st. The 
possibility of establishing, protecting and 
bringing in his suit with the strength in his 
own hand. 2d. The possibility of doing this 
with your assistance. 3d. The possibility 
that by establishing a suit he can provide 
himself with a powerful weapon of attack or 
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defense. 4th. The possibility that he can 
make tricks enough with the high cards in his 
hand to save or win the game, even if no suit 
is established. 

In the first case, your duty will be chiefly 
to enable him to count the trumps, in order 
that he may not go on with them after all the 
adversaries' are exhausted. This is fully 
explained in F. W. M., page 114. When he 
leads his suit, it is your duty to show him 
how many you have, and by your discards 
to indicate where you can be of assistance 
when he has exhausted his strength. For 
an example of this, see No. 19, 2d Series S-P, 
in which B shows his partner that he has only 
three trumps ; then shows him the exact loca- 
tion of the J of his strong suit. 

In the second case, your duty will be to 
help him to establish his suit, or to exhaust 
the adverse trumps, or both. If he shows he 
has a chance for bringing in a good suit, you 
should at once show the trump strength to 
defend it, if you have it, either by signaling, 
or by leading trumps at the first opportunity. 
No. 3, 2d Series, S-P, is a good example of 
this mutual understanding. A shows a strong 
suit; B carefully unblocks it, and takes the 
first opportunity to lead trumps from four to 
defend it. Many other examples are given. 
In No. 4 the same situation occurs ; in No. 5, 
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B does not wait for the suit to be actually 
established, knowing that one more round will 
accomplish that. In each of these cases there 
is a gain in tricks from this mutual under- 
standing and support. In No. n, B knows 
his partner has a very strong established suit, 
but no trump strength to defend it. He 
shows, by leading a suit of his own, that there 
is nothing to be expected from him in the way 
of support, and each accordingly tries to save 
the game. 

When the leader shows a strong suit, and 
you have the cards necessary to establish it, 
two courses are open to you : ist. To indicate 
the cards, and, by leaving the lead with him, 
show that you have not the trumps to defend 
it. An example of this is given in No. 16, 2d 
Series S-P. 2d. If you have the trumps, and 
partner shows an established suit, you should 
take the lead, if possible, and get the trumps 
out. If the student will examine No. 27, 2d 
Series S-P, and apply this principle, he will 
see that B should have won the first round of 
Clubs, and led trumps at once, having, four, 
and cards of re-entry in two other suits. Such 
a course would have won the odd trick for 
A-B. 

Although neither of you may have a suit to 
begin with, the fall of the cards may show 
that you have between you certain cards worth 
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defending. In A's hand, No. 13, 2d Series 
S-P, this occurs. 

In playing on this system there is no cer- 
tainty of success ; it is only the best chance. 
If the student will examine No. 5, 2d Series 
S-P, playing Y's hand, he will see how a 
shrewd adversary, with a very weak hand, 
may defeat the best strategy of two partners, 
one with an established suit of six cards, the 
other with five trumps to the A K. 



THE ADVERSARY OF THE LONG- 
SUIT PLAYER. 

There is one thing against which the long- 
suit player must be on his guard — allowing 
the adversaries to see that he has no hope of 
bringing in his suit, even if he succeeds in 
establishing it. If you begin by leading from 
a suit of five cards, and then for any reason 
have to change the suit, and lead the lowest of 
four, the adversaries know nine cards out of 
your thirteen. Every card they can after- 
wards place of the third suit enables them to 
count the exact limit of your trump strength. 
I recently sat on the left of a player who 
affects the "new leads." He led Q K of 
Clubs, marking six in his hand. He then led 
a small diamond ; I, having A Q 10, won it, 
and led Q from Q J 10 6 5 of Spades ; 2d 
played the 7 ; my partner, the A, showing he 
had no more, and marking the 4 and 3 on my 
right. Then he had no trump ; no possible 
card of re-entry ; not the remotest hope for 
another trick ! I need hardly s&y that with 
this information it was easy to prevent his 
partner from winning a trick either. 

This is the fatal objection to the modern 
system of giving information just for the sake 
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of giving it. It cannot be too strongly im- 
pressed on the strategist that " no greater mis- 
take can be made than to imagine that it is 
desirable in every case to give information to 
your partner ; and players who are always en- 
deavoring to do this, without reference to the 
state of their hands, will surely, in the long 
run, suffer. Whether to give or to withhold 
information frequently tries the discretion of 
the best players ; and, with weak hands, the 
great necessity is to keep your adversaries in 
ignorance without deceiving your partner." 
The only reason that those who play " informa- 
tion, " or "show five," do not come to grief 
oftener than they do, is because their adver- 
saries are equally careless, and both sides are 
too busy signaling up their hands to devote 
any thought to the utilization of the informa- 
tion given them. 

On this point "Cavendish" is a very unre- 
liable guide, blowing hot or cold as the occasion 
suits him. As a specimen of how he traverses 
his own decisions in this matter of information- 
giving, the reader is referred to page 150. 

As the adversary of the long-suit player, you 
must be on your guard in cases where a strong 
established suit has been shown, but trumps 
have not been led to defend it. The chance is 
that you may be tempted to exhaust the 
trumps for reasons of your own, or that they 
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may be forced out of your hand, and the long 
suit ultimately be brought in. In such cases 
it is usually bad strategy to lead the trumps, 
even with five, unless you have an established 
suit of your own which you can bring in in 
spite of the adverse strength. 

The following situation frequently occurs: 
You have : 

H. K9653; C. 5; D.AKQJ9; S. 42. 
The player on your left leads Club J and K, 
showing five, his partner playing A second 
round ; you trumping. A thoughtless player 
would at once lead trumps ; but the educated 
strategist would first analyze the position thus : 
Trumping has reduced your number to four ; 
if you now lead them, and either adversary 
wins the trick, you will immediately be forced 
again, reducing your number to two. Your 
partner cannot come to your assistance, for 
four Clubs were marked in his hand. Neither 
adversary had four trumps originally, but either 
or both may have had three, and your partner 
only two. Reduced to two trumps, even if 
your K is the best, your game is desperate. If 
the K is not the best, your game is hopeless. 

For an example of the fatal effects of this 
style of forcing, let the student take Y's hand, 
No. 21, 2d Series S-P. A suit is established 
against him ; he has five very strong trumps, 
and he and his partner have very strong cards 
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in two other suits, yet, by means of two forces 
with the established suit, the adversaries suc- 
ceed in making the last seven tricks in the 
hand. Take No. 22, in which the leader, with 
five trumps, finding himself unable to carry 
out his first intention, establishes a suit and 
uses it as a counter-force. In No. 23, Z's 
refusal to take the force is all that saves him 
from the loss of five tricks. 

We have seen that the success of the long- 
suit game depends chiefly on accurate infor- 
mation, and that time is a great consideration. 
We may also lay it down as a principle that 
information is of more use to the strong 
than to the weak. " Cavendish," Dr. Pole, 
and a number of other writers, do not agree 
with me in my statement of the case, but 
claim that "information should be given to 
the partner in preference to deceiving the 
adversary." This is too sweeping, as it in- 
cludes all partners, even those who cannot 
possibly take a trick, or in any way affect the 
play of the hand. 

If a player opens a long suit, the mere act 
of his doing so should show that he is strong 
enough to have reasonable hopes of establish- 
ing it and bringing it in, or making some 
good use of it. If not, why does he lead it ? 
If he has the suit and the trump strength in 
his own hand, it is of very little consequence 
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what information his adversaries give or with- 
hold, as he will only regard his partner's 
cards, it being the game of the adversary to 
play him false. But if he leads a suit which 
is far from established, or which he has not 
the trump Strength to defend, he is keenly 
watching for information. Are you, his ad- 
versary, to give it to him, and tell him just 
how good or bad his chances are ? " Caven- 
dish " says yes : " It seems unlikely that a 
player will be at a disadvantage, in the long 
run, because he imparts too much informa- 
tion." I contend that a player that helps his 
adversary to win the game is a very poor 
strategist ; and that, with a weak hand, and 
the adversaries playing a strong game, the 
less information you give the better. 

When the Evans Gambit was first intro- 
duced to the world of chess, it was thought to 
be invincible. Every one knew the attack; 
no one had studied the defense. In the whist 
world of to-day every one is studying the new 
leads ; no one the new defense. 

Recognizing the importance of the fall of 
the cards to a player who is uncertain as to 
the exact location of his suit, many good 
strategists hold up the smallest cards of the 
adversary's suit in order to confuse him, and 
prevent him from accurately counting the 
hands, I have seen this stratagem cause the 
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leader's partner to infer that the leader could 
have only two trumps, and the player who was 
holding up the small cards, four; whereas, 
the contrary was the case. It requires some 
judgment to know when to do this, and when 
it may do more harm than good, as by leading 
your partner to think you can "ruff" a suit 
when you cannot. 

High cards must be held up, or their pres- 
ence concealed, with more care. The player 
must be guided by the object in view. To 
play K, while holding Q also, of an adverse 
suit, with no other object than to deceive the 
adversaries, is very poor strategy, for the 
concealment of that card from your partner 
may alter his whole game. But if you have a 
very strong hand, and want no material help 
from your partner, or want to underplay the 
adversaries in their suits, or to induce them to 
finesse against you, or for any other reason 
think the concealment of that card a better 
game, you should conceal it. 

This is the strategy advised by Mathews, 
and condemned by " Cavendish." I think it 
will be found by those whose whist is less a 
matter of blind faith in authorities, and more 
a matter of common sense and reason, that 
while the strict candor of the system taught 
by " Cavendish " may be very good when we 
have " Cavendish " for a partner, it will not 
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suit every player that we cut in with. In this 
connection I may quote the following letter : 

" Dear Sir — I have had the advantage of 
nearly thirty years' practice at whist. I have 
played with many of the finest players, and I 
am thoroughly acquainted with the conven- 
tional system of play which is now in fashion. 

"In opening my strong suit, or in leading 
trumps, I play in the way the treatises recom- 
mend, and I give my partner every informa- 
tion in my power as to what cards I hold in 
his suit. But if I have any strength in my 
right-hand adversary's suit, or if I contemplate 
leading through that of my left-hand opponent, 
I carefully conceal from them the state of my 
hand. By this method I contend that, if I 
have a partner that plays on a similar prin- 
ciple, we will play with more success than by 
complete openness. Our opponents will either 
continue to play the strict book, or be forced 
to follow our policy of concealment. In my 
partner's suit and mine there is perfect 
candor. When either of us has the lead, we 
can play with as much certainty as if we were 
innocently open in all suits. Our opponents, 
however, are in darkness as to whether the 
defense of their suits is with me or with my 
partner. They are deterred from finessing in 
critical situations from uncertainty as to the 
position of some commanding card in their suit ; 
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for the success of finesse depends on a knowl- 
edge of the distribution of high cards between 
the adversaries' hands, and on this point we 
have been at pains to bewilder them. You 
will probably reply that such a mode of play 
throws difficulties in the way of counting the 
hands. It is my intention to make these 
difficulties, in the assurance that they will be 
felt to a much greater degree by our opponents 
than by us. The game of whist consists in 
making tricks, not in counting hands. With 
engaging frankness they inform us of the 
strength they possess in our suits; they are 
still more eagerly communicative about their 
own. When I know my opponents' hands, 
and add my knowledge of my own, I must be 
stupid indeed not to be able to infer that the 
cards unaccounted for are with my partner. 
The enemy are prevented from making a 
similar calculation. 

" Suppose the object of the open-minded play- 
ers were at once achieved, and that their hands 
lay exposed on the table. Is it not clear that 
the players who had concealed their cards 
would reap the advantage ? Each could place 
every card in the pack; the opponents only 
twenty-six. Ingenious, but hasty, reasoners 
advance the illustration of playing dummy 
being an advantage. But dummy's partner 
not only plays his own hahd with a knowledge 
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of dummy's, which is exposed, but with a 
knowledge of his own, which is concealed." 

It is an old maxim to retain the command 
of the adverse suit as long as it can be done 
with safety. This is becoming more generally 
the play now than formerly. Many of the 
match games already referred to published in 
" Whist " show this feature. I find it 
best to hold up the A, even without J or 10, 
of the adverse suit when I have strength in 
trumps and a chance for a suit of my own. 
The adversaries at first play on the assumption 
that their suit is established. After they dis- 
cover my habit they play on the assumption 
that I am always holding up the A of their 
suit. The confusion and uncertainty that 
this occasions them quite upsets their game. 

As a general statement, I can only recom- 
mend that the best defense to a game that de- 
pends almost entirely upon accurate informa- 
tion for its success is to render the information 
as unreliable or misleading as possible. If the 
adversaries are playing the long-suit game, 
and with the prospect of success, confusion 
and deception should be your tactics ; but, if 
you have just as good a chance to succeed as 
they, you must play the open game, in order 
that your partner may assist you intelligently. 



THE SHORT-SUIT GAME. 

Dr. Pole defines a short suit as one in which 
you hold originally not more than three cards. 
His theory of whist is always to lead the 
long suit, no matter what the state of the hand 
or score. In the "Field," December 15th, 
1877, "Cavendish" endorses all he says as 
admirable. He says : " There are, in our 
opinion, no exceptions, whatever the 
score, to the original lead from the long suit." 
In the "Manual" I have followed the teach- 
ings of the master, as I did not feel at liberty 
to go beyond the avowed scope of the work in 
simply presenting in a new form the matter 
existing in all books on whist, with a view to 
its being easily remembered. In the present 
work I am reviewing various systems of strat- 
egy which I find in common use by players of 
the first class, and one of them is the short-suit 
game. They do not play it to the exclusion 
of all other systems, like a machine, which is 
the Pole-Cavendish idea, but they certainty do 
not play the long-suit game when the only 
reasons for leading the long suit are gone. 

" Cavendish " condemns this as a heresy, 
and seems to insist that, whether there is any 
other reason for it or not, the long suit should 
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still be led because he says so. It is curious 
that this "heresy" found a ready echo in 
America, in the columns of the New York 
World, some time in November, 1877. The 
article is as follows : 

"The system of whist-playing recommended 
by c Cavendish ' is going out of fashion, and a 
conviction is generally entertained that the 
long-suit system cannot be carried out in its 
integrity. There are so many exceptions to 
the rule of leading from the long suit that 
the risk is run of seeing the exceptions form 
the rule. The rules of play are intended for 
young players, and written on the assumption 
that the score is c love-all,' and the player 
original leader. The advanced player is 
always supposed to know when to throw rules 
aside, but the learner must find this out for 
himself. By good players the idea is aban- 
doned, that by leading the long suit under all 
circumstances, less harm is done than by any 
other lead. Thus, with a long, weak suit, and 
a weak hand generally, scarcely a player of 
repute but would lead the highest card, unless 
it were a King. So also with the score ad- 
vanced. No one tries to effect the impossibil- 
ity of bringing in the long, weak suit. On 
the other hand, with great strength in trumps 
and the score advanced, the rule seems to be 
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to lead from the two weaker suits, rather than 
from the longest (if it consists of four without 
an honor), instead of hammering away at the 
four suit in the hope of bringing in the thir- 
teenth. The exceptions may be carried to 
excess, but the very fact of such a thing 
shows how completely some players have 
renounced the book rules. The modern 
player plays to win the game, not a point, 
and, as Clay observed, the dashing players 
win." 

This appeared in the "Field," December 
15th, 1877, " Cavendish " adding a long argu- 
ment to maintain his position. The writer of 
the article, the editor of the "Westminster 
Papers," called attention to the fact that the 
article in question was from his paper (p. 105, 
October, 1887), which shows that the remarks 
were made about the play in London Clubs, 
and not about the whist of America. The 
editor of the " W. P." reviewed the argument 
advanced by " Cavendish " at length, showing 
that he had misquoted all the authorities, and 
had even contradicted himself. As the article 
contains an excellent presentation of the rea- 
sons for leading short suits, I give that part of 
it in full : 

" l Cavendish ' says that no player of re- 
pute, with a long, weak suit and a weak hand, 
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opens the game by leading his highest card, 
" whatever the score." If by this he means to 
assert that all players play the same, whatever 
the score — that they try for five tricks when 
they want one — this may be a game that we 
do not understand, but it is not Whist. To as- 
sume that the best of the modern school, or 
the best of any school, did not recognize this 
distinction, is an insult to their understanding. 
Take an instance of a player leading from his 
long suit ; the score 4 all. He has : 

"H. 864; C. 6 5 4 3 2; D. J 10; S. 

QJ 2. 

" i Cavendish ' would lead the small Club, or, 
perhaps, the lowest but one, for the sake of 
consistency. What are the advantages attend- 
ing the lead of the Club ? It cannot be sup- 
posed that A will get a trick in Clubs. It is 
just as likely to help your adversaries, and it 
does not give you the remotest chance of forc- 
ing your adversaries, and it does not prevent 
them from making any trick that they have in 
the suit. It is quite possible that Professor 
Pole or l Cavendish' might lead the Club, and 
so, also, would many bookworms who follow 
the book system ; but if Mr. Clay or Mathews 
or Hoyle would have led a suit because it was 
long, and with no possible gain to be obtained, 
then they carried rule to an excess that we 
should not follow ; and because we rebel against 
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such hard and fast rules as unreasonable and 
impractical we are branded as heretical. When 
a player has no card of re-entry, it is very little 
use leading a long, weak suit. The reason for 
the lead is gone. You are playing for an im- 
possibility. You know it when you start y and 
wise men seldom sit down and cry for the moon. 
One would fancy in reading these pretty theo- 
ries that in practice the professors never saw a 
weak hand ! and is it because they never get an 
odd trick that they do not tell us what is to 
happen after we have left the score of ' love- 
all ? ' Have they never played a hand where the 
leader or his partner did not get the first trick ? 
Yet neither professor gives us the least idea 
what is to be done if the leader happen to lead 
the fourth or second player's long or strong 
suits. If the second wins, is he to return the 
suit ? If fourth wins, and he has the tenace, is 
he to return it ? and, if not, what are they to 
lead? Perhaps these gentlemen are always 
favored with two strong suits and — shall we 
suppose — a lot of trumps besides. We envy 
them, and wish our lot had fallen in such 
pleasant places. This, as we have before 

?>inted out, is a peculiarity of the books, 
hey treat the original lead on exactly the 
same footing whether they are first player, 
second, third or fourth. There is no writer to 
whom ' Cavendish' is so much indebted as 
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Mathews. We should recommend him to 
read again what the great master says on the 
subject of tenace, and, before being quite so 
positive that under no circumstances, and at 
no score, and in no position, can any one ever 
lead from any suit but the longest, let him 
look on for a month at the play of the first 
Whist men of his acquaintance, and let him 
give us the hands that he sees where the rule 
is departed from. We only desire to find out 
the system that pays best. We should prefer 
a system that wins rather than follow a theory 
and lose. The gods have spoken; Whist is 
perfect! This is the catholic creed. Use your 
reasoning faculties, and demonstrate that it is 
ridiculous and absurd to pla^ from the long 
suit. Yet, if you do not do so, you are schis- 
matic and heretical ! Whist attained perfection 
when 4 Cavendish ' published his first edition. 
It is true this has been improved fifteen or six- 
teen times ; still Whist is, and was, and ever 
will be, perfect, as laid down by ' Cavendish,' 
and none shall alter or improve the play. Ye 
who are of the true church do as you are told. 
You will lose your self-respect, you will lose 
your money, but you will have the Prophet's 
blessing, and, perhaps, your reward in another 
and better world. 

" One of the reasons given by * Cavendish ' for 
always leading from the long suit is ' in hopes 
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of bringing it in.' The answer to this is 
given in the hand above set out. We have no 
hope of bringing it in, and with us, when the 
reason for playing the card is gone, we do not 
play it. If we lead a card we do so for a 
reason, and having no reason for leading the 
card we look for another. It is a Whist axiom 
that we should lead no card without a reason ; 
but then i Cavendish ' has another reason — he 
leads from a long suit l to take the best chance 
of not clearing a suit in which the opponents 
are strong.' In the case given, no matter 
how strong or how weak the adversaries are, 
if it be their suit, we cannot prevent them 
bringing it in. All the reasons are gone, yet 
we are to play exactly in the same way as if 
the reasons were with us. If this is not reduc- 
ing Whist to a mechanical game, we do not 
know what else can be done to take it from 
those high realms of which we have heard so 
much. Whist, the game that requires such 
great brains, such high qualifications, is re- 
duced by its great master to the lowest level of 
any game extant. 

"At the score of '4-all' does ' Cavendish' 
or any one else play in the same way as he 
would play at l love-all ' at long Whist ? He 
says that 'no player of repute with a long, 
weak suit and a weak hand opens the game 
by leading his highest card whatever the 
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score;' so these words include the score of 
'4-all.' Now, at the commencement of a 
game, with a bad hand, the object is to save 
as many tricks as we can, but at the score of 
'4-all' the object is to get seven tricks, and 
not three, four, five or six. If we cannot 
get seven tricks the game is lost. We can- 
not play to save the game — we must play 
to win, because winning and saving the game 
are now convertible terms. In our judgment 
no good player at the score of 4 4-all ' would lead 
the long, weak suit. He must be careful of 
his tenaces; and, if it be admitted that we 
should play at ' 4-all ' in a different manner to 
the way in which we play at ' love-all,' it follows 
that there are various modifications to be made 
in our play according to the stages of the 
game, and this we thought an axiom at Whist 
as it is at Piquet and Ecart6 ; but no, the great 
man says, * This is all moonshine ; it is not in 
my book;' and hence it is that the young 
players having tried the books, and finding that 
they lose their money, throw off all rules, and 
abandon a system sound in itself, but not, as 
our author says, adapted to all cases and all 
stages of the game. It is i Cavendish ' who 
brings the system into ridicule and contempt. 
He reduces all players to a common level ; the 
genius and the fool are on an equality. The 
long-suit system, like all other systems, must 
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be understood ; the reasons for it must be un- 
derstood ; but our author, having laid down his 
hard and fast line, tells his followers they are 
not to use their reason at all because he does 
not. 

" During the past month we have taken 
down the following hands which we have seen 
played by good players : 

"HJ973I C,Aio 2; D, AQ3; S, 10 

9 7- 

" Score, ' love-all ; ' H, K turned. Player led 

S 10. 

" H, K 10 8 2 ; C, 10 8 2 ; D, Q 7 2 ; S, 
972. 

" Score, ' love-all.' Player led C 10. 

"H, 8 7 45 C, Q 9 ; D, K 9 ; S,AJ8 
742. 

"Score, 'love-all ; ' H, J turned. Player led 
CQ. 

"H, Q762; C,J 9 ; D,J 72 ; S, 9 4 3 2. 
" Score, ' love-all ; ' H, J turned. Player led 

cj. 

"H, K82; C,J8; D,8 7 6 2 ; S, 9 8 7 3- 
" Score, ' love-all.' Player led the C J. 

" It will be observed that these examples are 
all at 'love-all.' We do not say they are all 
right, but we do say that they are the actual 
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liands and actual leads of ' players of repute? 
At advanced scores we did not take down any 
first player's hands, because we thought it 
obvious to the meanest capacity that this kind 
of lead was much more often played than that 
at any other time- We will go a step further 
now and give instances of hands we have seen 
played during the same period, when the 
second or fourth player won the first trick. 

"H,KQ2; C,K Q; D, K Q 8 2 ; S, 8 7 
4 2. 

" This was second player's hand ; small D 
led, won by Q ; the player now led C K. 

"H, A 8 4 2; C,A K43 2; D,Q; S, A 
9 2. 

" Fourth player's hand ; C led, won with K ; 
player led D Q. 

"H, AJ82; C, 8764; D,Q 9 8 2; S, 2. 

" Fourth players hand; score, '4-all;' D 
led, second hand played 10, third, J ; won with 
the Q ; player then led S 2." 

The remainder of the article, dealing with 
quotations from all the authorities on this 
point, may be found in the "Westminster 
Papers" for March, 1878. 
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The theory of the short-suit game may be 
best stated in the words of "Major Tenace": 

"In studying the theory of whist, the con- 
clusion has been forced upon me that the 
system of play at present taught and followed 
is founded on an erroneous estimate of chances ; 
that, although it is sometimes right to make 
your original lead from your strongest suit, 
yet that in the majority of cases the balance 
of advantages is in favor of leading from your . 
weakest. 

"There are two distinct methods of obtaining 
for inferior cards an advantage to which they 
would not otherwise be entitled. One is to 
establish your long suit, so as to make tricks 
with the small cards, after trumps have been 
exhausted. The other is by taking advantage 
of the position of the cards to retain what is 
known as l tenace' over your right-hand 
opponent. To do this, finesse must be re- 
sorted to whenever calculation or observation 
shows the chance to be in favor of it. Only 
the first method has been followed of late 
years, and it has developed into the modern 
elaborate system of whist play to the almost 
total exclusion of the other means, no finesse 
except that of A Q being considered justifi- 
able in the first round of a suit. A little con- 
sideration will show that greater reliance 
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ought to be placed on the other method. In 
the first place it is more generally applicable. 
To establish a long suit, requires that you or 
your partner should have the command of 
trumps. In addition to this, you and he must 
have a sufficient number of cards of re-entry 
to exhaust the trumps and to clear the long 
suit against all the efforts of your adversaries ; 
and, when all this is accomplished, you must 
be able to get the lead into the right hand; 
that is, the one that holds the long cards of 
the established suit. 

" On the other hand, whether the cards you 
hold are good or bad, there are very few cases 
in which advantage may not be gained by 
carrying the practice of finesse much further 
than custom at present permits. Commenc- 
ing a hand on this principle does not prevent 
you establishing a suit if the course of play 
shows you have strength enough to do so. 
What I deprecate is always commencing a 
hand in such a manner that you can obtain 
an advantage only when you and your partner 
hold unusually strong cards. If, for instance, 
you lead from a suit headed by K J, and find 
your partner with nothing to assist you, you 
may not make a trick in the suit. If you 
wait until the lead comes to you, it is two to 
one that you make two tricks without any 
help from your partner, and scarcely any 
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combination of the cards can prevent yonr 
making one. 

"It is worthy of remark how mnch more 
value was attached to tenace by the old 
writers on whist than by the modern ones. 
Deschapelles goes so far as to say that finesse 
is the only thing that redeems whist from 
being a mere game of chance. Mathews 
speaks strongly on the subject. Clay recom- 
mends this style of play in cases of great 
danger, but does not seem to have considered 
its adaption to less urgent cases. ' Cavendish,' 
in his extreme desire to reduce the practice of 
whist to an almost mechanical routine, has 
taken no notice of any but strong leads in 
any part of his book. 

"In view of these considerations, I would 
propose the following outline of a system of 
play, varying with the contents of the hand. 

" If you have five trumps, you are in general 
strong enough to lead them, the chances 
being in favor of your partner or you having 
at least one suit good enough to establish. 
With four trumps to an honor, and strong 
cards at the head of your long suit, you may 
try to establish it, exhaust trumps, and bring 
it in. But if your hand contains only three 
trumps, or if your long suit is composed of 
small cards, it will be better to choose another 
lead. Should you have a five-card suit, 
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headed by the A, lead the A, and then a small 
one, for this is a strong snit in the modern 
sense, but not in mine, and therefore the lead 
combines the advantages of both systems. In 
the absence of such a suit, avoid leading from 
any other single honor and small cards, for 
you are more likely to make a trick in the 
suit by remaining quiet. [This is in accord- 
ance with the well-known principle of remain- 
ing quiet when you have the 2d best guarded 
of the adversary's suit.] In these cases, lead 
the best card of your weakest suit. All that 
you require from your partner is that he shall 
recognize the lead for what it is ; finesse with 
depth and discretion; on no account return 
your lead; and protect the suit if it is led 
through him. 

" This is intended to supplement, not to 
abolish, the long-suit game, and I do not 
attempt to conceal the discouraging fact that 
to play well on the system I recommend re- 
quires greater knowledge, attention, observa- 
tion, judgment and practice than to play on 
the present system [the long-suit game]. 
Although this may be considered an objection 
to it, I believe most good players will think 
any extra labor well repaid that enables them 
to make a better score, and renders success 
more dependent on skill. 

" If you consider me presumptuous in 
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questioning the conclusions of the best 
modern players, I hope that you will point 
out the arguments that cause you to adhere 
to your present opinion. One fact I should 
be glad to have explained : How is it that, 
in examining as many of the recorded games 
as are within my reach, I find that in the 
majority of cases either pair of partners 
would have obtained a better result by follow- 
ing the system here indicated than they did 
by following Clay and i Cavendish.' 

" Your obedient servant, 

" Major Tenace." 

In this letter are to be found the outlines of 
all the reasons for success or failure among 
short-suit players. " Cavendish" has knocked 
the brains out of modern whist to such an 
extent that there are very few players who 
have the skill necessary to play the short- 
suit game. It requires a clearer, quicker 
insight, a keener, deeper judgment, and a 
more elastic mind than the endless routine of 
the long-suit game. 

The leading features of the strategy of this 
style of play may be briefly looked at : 

Instead of trying to " obtain for your small 
cards a value that does not intrinsically belong 
to them" — always a tiresome, and very seldom 
a successful effort — you endeavor to obtain for 
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your high cards a trick-taking value that is 
dependent on their position, either in tenace 
or finesse ; and instead of drawing your own 
and your partner's trumps two at a time, with 
the more or less remote probability of bring- 
ing in one or two cards at the tail end of a 
suit already exhausted in establishing it, you 
try and make your trumps separately oh each 
other's losing cards, that is, on the winning 
cards of the adversaries. 

The chief point in the short-suit game is 
Tenace. This is most apparent when you 
consider that, with A Q 10 of a suit over K J 
and others, you make only one trick if you 
lead ; all if you wait. 

The next point is Finesse. This is most 
apparent when you consider that, if your 
partner leads a 9, you have A Q 10 and 
others; if you finesse the 9, and it wins, you 
make every trick in the suit, even if K J are 
against you. 



TENACE. 

It is an easy matter to hold tenace over a 
player to your right ; very difficult to keep it 
over one to your left. The fact of holding a 
tenace at the beginning of the hand is no 
further indication to the short-suit player than 
not to lead that suit. Suppose it is A Q 
over the K J. If led by the player on your 
left, your tenace is a certainty ; if by your 
partner, it becomes a finesse of the Q, with 
two to one in its favor ; if by the player on 
your right, the same odds are in favor of 
passing, as the position of the K will usually 
be marked. With the double tenace, A Q 10, 
you play in 2d hand [see F. W. M., p. 92]. 

Tenace is a very powerful weapon against 
the modern school of " information " players, 
as they can be depended on to indicate to you 
the exact location of their high cards, no 
matter whether their hands are otherwise 
strong or weak. This information is of most 
value to the second hand for the reason given — 
that, if he holds tenace over his right-hand 
opponent, he has a certainty, no matter where 
the lead comes from. It was the consideration 
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of this fact that induced " Cavendish " to 
abandon the second maxim of the American 
Leads. The student is asked to play over the 
following games in the 2d series of the S-P, 
and note the effect of well-considered tenace 
play: 

Y's in No. 6. Z's in No. 7. Z's in No. 9, 
last five tricks. Z's in No. 15, where the dis- 
card of the C 10 by A shows Z that his Q 8 
are tenace over J 6. Y's trump hand in No. 
20. A's hand in No. 22, last four tricks. B's 
in No. 23 [2d best guarded is a tenace]. Y's 
or Z's in No. 25, and many others. 

If the student will turn to page 86, F. W. 
M., he will find how easily a player who 
understands the value of tenace may block an 
entire adverse suit. Mathews gives these 
examples, which should be carefully studied 
with the actual cards laid out on the table : 

You have 9 and 6 of trumps over 7 and 3 
on your left. You have also K 6 of a suit of 
which player on your right leads A. All 
other trumps are gone, and these four cards 
only remain. What will you play ? Same 
cards, same position, but you have the lead; 
what will you play ? 

Lahure gives these examples : 

You have 10 8 2 of trumps; A of Clubs; 
6 of Spades. You know % that the only other 
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trumps are the 9 and 6, on your right; that 
your partner has the best Spade, and that two 
Spades are on your right. Your partner leads 
a winning Diamond, 2d hand discards a 
Spade. What will you play ? 

You have the last trump, a small Spade, 
and 10 8 of Diamonds, a suit of which player 
on your right has still three in his hand, your 
10 being the best. Your partner leads a 
winning Club; 2d hand follows suit; there 
are no Spades on your left. What will you 
play? 

You have K 9 3 of trumps and a small 
Spade; on your right are the J 5 of trumps, 
and your partner has the best Club and best 
Spade. Player on your left leads a winning 
Diamond; your partner trumps with the 4; 
3d hand throws away the only remaining 
Spade. What will you play ? 

You have the 6 of trumps, the only two 
remaining Diamonds, and the best Spade. 
Your partner has the K J of trumps and two 
unknown cards. On your left are the Q and 
a small trump, with two established Clubs, 
one of which he leads, 3^our partner trumping 
with the 2, which accounts for all the trumps; 
3d hand follows suit. What will you play? 

You have a small trump, and A Q 4 of 
Clubs; the best trump is on your left, all 
the rest but one are played; Clubs have 
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never been led nor discarded. Your partner 
leads the Club 6 2d hand the 3. What will 
you play ? 

With a view to the tenace possibilities of 
a hand, how would you lead from the follow- 
ing: 

H,Q8 7 ; C,KJ 93 ; D,AQio 2 ; SJ3. 
H, AQ42; C, AJ953; D, K4;S, 109. 
H, 8654; C, KJ 105; D, A 10; SJ32. 
H, K 102; C, io9 5;D, K9 6;S, 8 763. 



THE PARTNER OF THE SHORT-SUIT 
PLAYER. 

It requires a great deal more skill to play 
well with a short-suit strategist than with any 
other. It must be borne in mind that a short- 
suit player very seldom leads a singleton 
originally, unless very strong in trumps. His 
game is to preserve his tenaces, and to give 
his partner a chance to finesse by leading him 
strengthening cards. If the player opens a 
strong suit, he is playing the long-suit game, 
and you may depend on it that nothing short 
of a very unfortunate position of the cards 
will prevent its success. This is where the 
short-suit player is more reliable than the 
long; the latter gives his partner no hint as 
to how great or small the chance of success 
may be ; the former may be depended on to 
have success pretty well in sight every time 
he plays his long suit. All he asks from his 
partner is to play to win. If he opens a 
short suit by leading a strengthening card, 
he may be counted for a hand in which there 
is no great game to be played for — perhaps a 
tenace in some suit, perhaps four trumps, 
certainly not a trick in the suit originally led. 
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The aim of the original leader is to make 
Tenace. 

The aim of his partner is to FiNESSE. 

From this it follows that, when you are the 
partner of a short-suit player, you should 
NEVER RETURN his LEAD, if you know it is 
a strengthening card; and you may depend 
on him to lead you such a card as cannot be 
misunderstood. I have seen a careful short- 
suit player lead the Club 10 from the follow- 
ing hand : 

H,86 53 ; C, 10875; D, K 5; S,6 3 2. 
It conveyed the information desired: "I have 
a very poor hand ; perhaps four trumps, and a 
possible trick in another suit; finesse down 
into your boots, and let us save the game if 
we can." No other card in the hand would 
have conveyed the same information. Here 
is a hand held by Davis at the Westminster 
Chess Club, in which there was no card that 
would show its weakness on the original lead: 

H, 5 4 3; C, 653; D, K643; S, A63. 

He led the D 3. 

As partner of the short-suit leader you may 
finesse with freedom, and should lead strength- 
ening cards to your partner for him to finesse 
on, unless it happens that you have strength 
enough to play for a long suit in your own 
hand. 



FINESSE. 

The usual varieties of the finesse, suitable 
for the long-suit game, are fully illustrated in 
F. W. M., p. 144. But the short-suit game 
requires more attention, a better knowledge of 
probabilities, and due regard to the score. 

In the long-suit game the probabilities al- 
ways include that of the leader holding one or 
more of the unknown cards. With A Q, any 
of the three other players may have the K; 
with K J, the A Q may be distributed in the 
hands of the three other players in nine differ- 
ent ways. In the short-suit game all these 
calculations are at fault, for the card led shows 
at once that it is the highest of the suit in that 
hand. If you hold K J, your partner leading 
a 10, the distributions possible for the A Q 
are reduced from nine to four. In calculating 
the chances for the player on your left to hold 
any named cards better than the one led by 
your partner, it is three to one that he has one 
of two, and even that he has any one. Where 
you know that the player on your right would 
cover with certain cards, the calculation is 
closer. There are only three distributions for 
A Q, if 2d hand passes the 10 led. 
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Mathews advises the following finesses: 
With A J and others, pass a 10 led by your 
partner. So with A 10, when he leads a J. 
With A J of your partner's suit, when he leads 
a small card, if you are strong in trumps, 
finesse the J. If your partner leads a suit of 
which you have A Q, and 2d hand puts on the 
J, it is 3 to 2 against the finesse of the Q ; play 
the A. If the Q of trumps is turned on your 
right, and you have A K J, lead the K and 
wait for the finesse of the J. On the same 
principle, if J is turned, and you have A Q 10, 
your lead is the Q, and then wait for the 
finesse. When a player on your left leads a 
K and changes the suit, it is evident that he 
wants to finesse the J, and if you have the Q, 
it is certain that the finesse will succeed ; so 
your best play is to lead a small card of the 
suit through him. He knows this is what you 
would do if you had not the Q, so as to enable 
your partner to make it, if unguarded, and he 
will probably forego the finesse. 

As the hand advances, observation and cal- 
culation combined may justify some rather 
deep finesses, especially when playing to save 
or win a close game. 



THE ADVERSARY OF THE SHORT- 
SUIT PLAYER. 

The most obvious play is to lead a suit to 
the player known to be weak in it, so as to kill 
his partner's good cards, if he has any. It is 
not quite safe to assume that he is weak in 
everything, for he may lie tenace in both the 
other suits. If he is on your left, you had 
better lead your weakest suits through him, 
and avoid returning his original lead. It will 
often be necessary to cover strengthening cards 
led through you, to prevent him from making 
successful finesses. A little experience with 
two experts at the short-suit game will soon 
convince you that if you play u information " 
or "show five" with American lead trimmings, 
they will make mincemeat of you. The ex- 
perience of Price Townsend and Ellison, at the 
First Whist Congress, when they fell foul of 
Rufus Allen and Judge Gilson, is probably 
fresh in the minds of many. 



PLAYING TO THE SCORE. 

In the American game this is a lost art. It 
is a rare thing to see anyone pay the slightest 
attention to the score, or make any consequent 
alteration in his play, unless he has had con- 
siderable experience at the English game. 
The nearest approach to it is leading trumps 
when the score is four to nothing against you. 

Positions frequently occur, in which the 
state of the score will so materially alter the 
play of the hand, that close attention to this 
feature is an important part of strategy, espe- 
cially in the English game. Take these cards : 

H. K97543; C.K; D.K654; S.A3. 
The H. 8 turned, and the score 3 to nothing 
against you, English Whist. You lead a 
small trump; 2d plays the 6, your partner 
the 10; 4th the J. The C. 6 is led; you play 
K; 3d the 5; your partner the 2. What will 
you do next? " Pembridge," the author of 
"Whist or Bumblepuppy," held this hand 
and solved the conundrum at a glance. 

If the adversaries are playing a forward 
-fl«une, and it seems probable that they may 
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go out on the hand, it is best to disregard all 
rules and take every trick you can, playing 
Aces 2d hand, and refusing to finesse any- 
thing. 

If the score is love-all, and the adversaries 
lead trumps, you having only two winning cards 
in plain suits in your hand, play them the 
moment you get a lead, no matter what the 
other cards are, for the three tricks save the 
game, unless you are counting honors. 

The most interesting positions occur when 
you have to consider the probable position of 
certain cards, and choose the line of play that 
will best suit the case in point. As an exam- 
ple of how many varieties there may be to a 
very simple hand, take these cards : 

H. 6 3; C. 10 8. There are two better 
trumps than yours out against you, whether 
in one hand or not you cannot tell; there is 
one other Club out, smaller than either of 
yours. 

If the score is 4-all, and you have five tricks 
in front of you, what will you play? 

If the score is 4-all, and the adversaries have 
five tricks in front of them, what will you 
play? 

If the score is 4 to 3 in your favor, and the 
adversaries have five tricks in front of them, 
what will you play? 
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If the score is 3 to 2 in your favor, and you 
have five tricks in front of you, what will you 
play? 

H. 8 7; C. 10; S.J. The player on your 
right has the three best trumps, and an un- 
known card; your partner has nothing but 
Diamonds, which the player on your left leads, 
and his partner, on your right, trumps. Your 
S and C are both the best. What will you dis- 
card if the score is 4-all, and you have six 
tricks in front of you? 

C. A; D. 8 4 2. Your Diamonds are all 
losing cards: Your partner has no D, but has 
the last trump. The player on your right 
leads the Q of Spades, which is the best. If 
the score is 4-all, and you have four tricks in 
front of you, what will you play? 

H. 6; S. J 6 5. The best trump is on your 
right; Spades have never been led, but one 
has been discarded on your right ; your part- 
ner has the two best Clubs. What will you 
lead if the score is 4-all, and you have six 
tricks in front of you ? 

H. 8 ; C. A 5 ; D. A K. The position of the 
second-best Club is unknown ; your trump is 
the last. The adversaries are 4 points, and 
have six tricks in front of them. What will 
you play ? 

H. J 2 ; C. 7 6. Your trump J is the best ; 
your partner has two trumps and the only 
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remaining two Clubs; player on your right 
has two Spades. There are eight trumps to 
come, and the score is 4-all, the adversaries 
having six tricks in front of them. The 
player on your left leads a winning Dia- 
mond ; your partner plays Club ; 3d hand a 
Spade. What will you play? 

Many other examples might be given. In 
No. 10, 2d Series S-P, note how B prevents the 
adversaries from saving the game. 
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TWO ILLUSTRATIVE HANDS. 
No. i. H Kg. turned. 



Long-Suit Play. 



Short-Suit Play. 



A 


Y 


B 


z 




A 


Y 


B 


z 


S 2 


s 3 


S IO 


S _Q 


i 


C IO 


C 2 


c 4 


c A 


<*3 


d 2 


d A 


d io 


2 


18 


d 2 


d6 


d io 


s 5 


s 7 


sj 


s A 


3 


c 9 


cj 


cK 


c 5 


<*7 


d 4 


d 6 


d K 


4 


s 5 


s 3 


sj 


s A 


12 


d5 


c 3 


d 9 


5 


d3 


d 4 


dA 


dK 


sK 


s 9 


s 4 


s 6 


6 


s 8 


s 7 


s io 


s 6 


s 8 


h io 


hA 


c 5 


7 


sK 


s 9 


s 4 


sQ 


c 9 


°1 


c 4 


c 8 


8 


d7 


d5 


L* 


d 9 


*3 


u 


h 2 


h 4 


9 


La 


c 6 


c 7 


c 8 


i5 


M 


h 8 


L2 


io 


d 8 


h io 


±fi 


dj 


h6 


C 2 


HQ 


hK 


ii 


S 2 


cQ 


c 3 


?L2 


d8 


c 6 


c 7 


ii 


12 


M 


h7 


h A 


hK 


CIO 


cQ 


c K 


cA 


13 


h 6 


LI 


h 8 


h 4 



In the original play, A leads his long suit like a machine, 
the overplay a short-suit strengthening card is led. Y, not 
having studied the defense to this style of play, passes, allow- 



In the overplay a short-suit strengthening card is led. Y, not 
having studied the defense to this style of play, passes, allow- 
ing B to finesse. Then A finesses with a strengthening card 2d 



hand. Whether he now continues Clubs, or leads Diamonds, 
makes no difference in the result. At the 8th trick, if he leads 
the 13th Spade, the result is the same, whether Y trumps and B 
overtrumps, or both pass. The short-suit play of the hand 
makes 18 tricks against 8; a gain often. 



THE BEST STRATEGY. 
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TWO ILLUSTRATIVE HANDS. 
No. 2. H 9 turned. 



DlSR 


EGAR 


ding'; 


Dena( 


:e. 


Playing Tenace. 


A 


Y 


B 


z 




A 


Y 


B 


z 


c K 


c 4 


c 5 


c A 


1 


cK 


c 4 


c 5 


c 3 


d 4 


d 6 


d 5 


*£ 


2 


hK 


h 4 


h 6 


h 2 


d 7 


d 9 


h 6 


dio 


3 


h3 


h 5 


h 7 


h^ 


c 8 


c 7 


c 10 


c 3 


4 


d 4 - 


d6 


d 5 


12 


sK 


S 2 


s 5 


c J 


'5 


hio 


c 7 


h 8 


h A 


dK 


dA 


Lz 


d 2 


1 6 


d7 


d 9 


c 6 


ii 


sA 


s 4 


s 3 


h 2 


7 


dK 


dA 


CIO 


d 10 


c 9 


s 6 


h 8 


dj 


8 


sK 


s 10 


sj 


Li 


cQ 


s 8 


sQ 


hA 


9 


L2 


S 2 


s 3 


d 8 


h 10 


s 9 


c 6 


d 8 


10 


s A 


s 4 


s 5 


c J 


hK 


h 4 


c 2 


h 9 


11 


c 8 


s 6 


c 2 


cA 


±2 


h 5 


s 7 


hj 


12 


c 9 


s 8 


s 7 


Li 


La 


s 10 


s J 


d 3 


J 3 


cQ 


s 9 


sQ 


d_2 



In the original play, Z, not having been educated in tenace 
play, has no conception of the possibilities of his hand. In 
the overplay Z leaves the lead with A, who, supposing his suit 
to be good, Ace with his partner, leads trumps. It is only the 
plain suit echo on a King led that' saves A at the 10th trick. 
The tenace play of the hand makes 18 tricks against 8 ; a gain 
of ten. 



THE BEST STRATEGY. 

The error into which most modern players 
fall is to assume that there is a standard by 
which the play of all hands may be guided, a 
fallacy for the spread of which "Cavendish" 
is largely responsible. It may be laid down 
as an axiom, the truth of which will be more 
and more apparent to every player as his ex- 
perience widens, that you cannot play whist 

BY MACHINERY. 

You may attempt it ; you may try and force 
every hand you hold to go through your pet 
machine; but if you preserve them, and analyze 
them carefully at your leisure, you will find 
that the majority of them have either broken 
the machine or spoilt the hand — usually the 
latter. 

The two classes into which all systems may 
be roughly divided are the long and the short- 
suit games. It is a common but ridiculous 
error to suppose that the short-suit game is a 
ruffing game, or that any but the veriest duffer 
would habitually lead short suits for that ob- 
ject alone. Dr. Pole falls into this error, and at 
p. 30 of his " Theory of Whist" he shows how 
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learnedly a man can write about a game he 
never played, and does not understand. There 
is no evidence in the literature of whist that 
the ruffing game was ever considered good 
play as a system. The short-suit game is one 
of "calculation, observation, position and 
tenace," and it is most unfortunate that men 
who have the requisite ability to play it, and 
to play it well, should be prevented from so 
doing by the fact that the majority of those 
with whom they have to play, educated in the 
" Cavendish " school, have not sufficient brains 
to play anything but the long-suit game them- 
selves, nor to perceive that, when they have a 
partner who opens a hand with a card that 
cannot possibly be led for the purpose either 
of establishing or indicating a long suit, 
such a card must be one of warning, or of pro- 
tection, or both; and that, no matter what his 
hand may consist of, that is not his strong 
suit. 

For this there is no remedy. I have suf- 
fered, and I speak by the card. When your 
partner is one of those parrotic automatons 
that lead from suits of five to the 6, with 
three small trumps and no other card above a 
Queen, who always return your suit, imagin- 
ing you have five at least, and who have no 
idea of tenace, or of finesse, you must play the 
game his way, or leave the table. You cannot 
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supply such players with brains, any more 
than you can deal yourself strong suits and 
four trumps. The narrow-minded players 
who cannot get beyond "information," "show 
five," and "American Leads" are joined to 
their idols; let them alone. That system of 
play was tried for years by the best players in 
the best London clubs, and found to be a los- 
ing game. We in America are passing through 
the same apprenticeship, and may turn out as 
great masters as they. I am daily in receipt 
of letters from intelligent players all over the 
country, showing that the slavish adherence 
to hard and fast rules about long suits and 
American Leads is rapidly passing away. 

In my opinion the best strategy is a com- 
bination of all the systems, which requires 
that a player shall take into account not only 
the possibilities of the hand he holds, and the 
state of the score, but the much more impor- 
tant factor, the personal equations of his partner 
and opponents. 

Having taken up and sorted your hand, and 
determined on the system of strategy apparently 
best suited to it, as suggested or modified by 
the score, think again before you lead, whether 
the scheme determined upon should not be 
still further modified, or, perhaps, entirely 
changed, owing to the peculiarities of your 
partner or of your opponents. 



THE RUFFING GAME. 

Although this can hardly be classed as a 
system of strategy, there are still certain prin- 
ciples to be kept in view when you have for a 
partner one who either does not know, or will 
not play any other game. 

In the first place, he will never lead trumps ; 
not even if you lead them originally ; not even 
if after each and every hand you tell him that 
when you lead trumps you want them out at 
all costs. In the second place, the suit he 
leads originally may be counted upon as both 
short and worthless, unless he leads winning 
cards ; therefore, you should never return the 
winning card of it if you hold it, but a small 
one, for he wants no discards ; all he wants is 
to ruff. By this strategem .you prevent the 
adversaries from bringing in the suit against 
you when your partner has spent all his 
trumps. In the third place, !you should al- 
ways return his suit when he leads a small 
card of it originally; never when he begins 
with a high card. In the fourth place, you 
should never give any information as to the 
contents of your hand. Never play from the 
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same combination twice in the same way. If 
you hold a suit headed by A Q J, lead Q and 
then J, or Q-A, or J-Q, or J-A; but never, 
under any circumstamces. lead A-Q, or A-J. 
In the fifth place, never pass any doubtful 
tricks, and never fail to stop an adverse lead 
of trumps if you can. In general, if you have 
a hand in which you see that you can draw 
all the trumps, and make a good suit, unless 
you are certain of success, don't do it — at least, 
not until your partner has trumped himself 
out — or he will surely convince you that, 
where you made perhaps two by cards after 
drawing his trumps, you would have made 
five if you had played for the ruff instead. 

It must not be forgotten that there is 
nothing so deadly as a cross-ruff, and that 
the number of tricks that may be gained in 
one hand by that means will offset a great 
many partial successes in playing long suits. 
It may be set down as an axiom that where 
there is a choice between the two methods, to 
play for the suit or for the ruff, both being 
clearly in hand, that the ruff is the better 
game. This is constantly overlooked by even 
the best players. As an example, take No. 30 
in the 2d Series S-P, B's hand: On getting in 
with the Spade A, a thoughtless player would 
lead trumps ; but, having in view the advan- 
tage of a certain ruff, he makes the best 
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Diamond, and then leads the suit of which he 
knows, from the fall of the cards and his own 
hand, that his partner has no more. To call j 
for trumps in the first place would be bad 
strategy, for the suit is exhausted when the 
call is completed, and the tenace possibilities 
of B's hand are better. It is clearly a hand 
for the ruffing game. The so-called " Duke of 
Cumberland's hand," given as a frontispiece to 
Proctor's book, is another example. 



THE HIGH-CARD GAME. 

Of all the systems of whist play this is the 
most discouraging to a partner. The moment 
the flow of high cards ceases it is almost a 
certainty that there is not another trick in the 
hand, bar trumping, and that all interest in 
the play of the remaining cards is lost. There 
is no guide as to the suit in which a ruff" would 
be probable; and little hope of finesse or ten- 
ace. When the high-card player has a poor 
hand the game becomes a decided bore, unless 
he sits on your left, when it may afford some 
amusement in the way of astonishing finesses 
against a player whom you know, by his 
habit, has not a winning card in his hand. If 
he sits on your right, and you have a shrewd 
partner, you may underplay to any extent 
after the high-card player has had his innings 
and exhausted himself. The best training for 
this style of play is a few evenings at Boston 
or Solo Whist, where you have to win or save 
the game against three opponents. 



SUPERSTITION. 

Strange as it may appear, a thorough knowl- 
edge of whist hoodoos is considered by some 
players quite as essential to success as a knowl- 
edge of the leads. For the benefit of those 
who are not familiar with all of them, I have 
been at some pains to make a collection from 
various sources. 

In choosing seats, it is well to consider how 
the previous games have run. If the seats 
have been winning turn about, choose those 
whose turn it is to win next. If certain seats 
have had a run of winning, choose them if you 
believe in runs of luck ; choose the others, if 
you believe in "the maturity of the chances." 
If you are not superstitious, and your partner 
is, let him do the choosing. 

In choosing cards, the same principles apply; 
but you must be careful to observe whether 
the cards won with certain seats, or in spite of 
them. If there is a conflict between the seats 
and the cards, choose those in which you have 
the most faith, always trying to get both (the 
winning cards and the winning seats) to fit 
your belief. 
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If a black deuce is turned, knock it with 
your knuckles before anyone else touches it. 
Six times out of ten you will secure four or 
more trumps by so doing. [585 times out of 
1,000 to be exact] 

If you turn the 9 of Diamonds, play a for- 
ward game with every hand. The Curse of 
Scotland never lost a rubber. 

If you turn the 4 of Glubs, play to save the 
game. The Devil's bedposts are very unlucky. 
Saltpetre will not save you. 

When you have a run of bad luck, consider 
a moment whether it is owing to bad play on 
your part, bad cards or a bad partner. If the 
first, change your game, and try ruffing or 
short suits; if the second, walk round your 
chair three times, but be careful to walk round 
in the proper direction; if the third, next time 
you cut for partners, wait until your Jonah has 
drawn his card, and then take the second one 
from it in either direction. 

If your own and your partner's hands never 
seem to fit each other, examine the grain of 
the table, and, next time you have the choice 
of seats, sit with the grain. 

If you find that, no matter what you lead, it 
turns out that another lead would have been 
better, lead out of turn once, so that the ad- 
versaries will call a suit. 

If you cannot get a mascot to overlook your 
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hand while you play, at least see that no one 
is resting his feet on the rung of your chair. 

If you always lose when wearing a particu- 
lar scarfpin, present it to the player that you 
never cut for a partner. 

Persons not versed in psychological pheno- 
mena will tell you that none of these things 
have the slightest effect on the result. If that 
is true, you can lose nothing by trying them ; 
if it is false, you must gain by it. In my 
opinion it is better to let a partner have any 
advantage of this kind, however imaginary, 
than to force him to play with the feeling that 
he is hoodooed with bad seats or losing cards. 



LUCK. 

I am often asked the question : Which is the 
more valuable at whist — luck or skill ? I in- 
variably answer: Luck to win games, skill to 
enjoy them* Mathematicians refuse to acknowl- 
edge the existence of luck, and assert that if 
an account were kept it would be found that 
cards equalize themselves in time. I am 
quite willing to admit this; but in what space 
of time ? I have kept account of cards dealt 
me for 5,000 consecutive deals, and, instead of 
20,000 court cards, I only held 14,608; and, 
instead of 16,250 trumps, I held 17,092. 
Every card player knows some- one who is 
continually lucky. The mathematician says 
it will not last. When and why should it 
change ? 

It is a common observation that some duffers 
always win, because they have such good luck. 
The explanation seems to be that the duffers 
who are unlucky give up the game, because 
it has no attractions for them; while those 
who play on do so because they are lucky. It 
is the survival of the fittest, or natural selec- 
tion. But the player who plays whist for the 
intellectual enjoyment it affords him, keeps 
on, be his luck good or bad. 
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It is a curious paradox that, while some 
believe in luck having continual "ri 
others as firmly believe in its continual 
change. The first regard it as a constant 
factor, good or bad. " Luck," says one 
writer, " seems to attach to some persons as 
cats to houses." The second think that, if 
they have bad luck to-day, it will be better to- 
morrow; if they lose a large number of 
games this week, they will win more than 
usual the next. " T*hese are illusions which 
experience soon dispels." 

At whist, luck may assume various forms. 
You may have bad cards. You may cut bad 
partners. You may finesse, and lose; and, 
again, you may not finessej and lose, while 
another player may make one atrocious finesse 
after another and win all the time. Your 
partner may make some trifling error which 
loses the game, while at another time it would 
prove the only way of winning it. Forgetting 
that the 7 is the best of a suit may make no 
difference in one hand; in another it may lose 
a rubber. Your partner may revoke and lose 
you the game ; or he may revoke and still win 
the game. A player makes an error at a 
critical point, and everything seems to go 
wrong with him afterwards, game after game ; 
while another will make mistakes one after 
the other and still win every game he plays. 
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When the unlucky man gets a good hand, his 
partner has nothing; when he leads from five 
trumps, he always finds one adversary with 
six. 

"At some time or other we have all had 
instilled into our minds that some good player 
has played with such skill that for a series of 
years he has made a steady income out of 
whist. This may be true, but years there 
must have been in which such players, in 
spite of their skill, have not only not won, 
but have lost largely. If these losses could 
be deducted from the previous gains, together 
with the expenses for cards, there would be 
no such steady winning from skill alone as is 
generally imagined. Skill and luck may 
carry the day, but skill alone, except on the 
assumption of equal cards, which we think 
very seldom exists, will not give a profit. 
Cam, " Cavendish" and Clay have each been 
credited with winning for a series of years, 
but we are sure that each of these has had 
years in which, on the balance, he has lost a 
large number of points. We can point out 
a player as inferior to them as chalk is to 
cheese, who for ten years or more has been 
invariably a winner, and it is this item of luck 
alone that carries him through. Can anyone 
explain how bad players can win for ten years, 
against men of superior skill, unless this 
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element of luck aids them ? Strangely 
enough, it is the men who habitually win 
who are the most positive that such a thing 
as luck does not exist." W. P., Sep., 1872. 

A person overlooking the hand of a noted 
player sees him gain a trick here, and save 
one there, and is much impressed by the 
value of his skill. Yet analysis of the hands 
might show that no trick had been gained; 
a trick might even have been lost by the ap- 
parently good play. Nothing has shown this 
so much as Duplicate Whist. The same 
person overlooks the bad player and sees him 
lose a trick here and there by gross careless- 
ness or bad - play but takes no account of the 
tricks won where a fortunate position of the 
cards helps the error of the bad player to win 
a game that any good player would have lost. 
If I were picking a team to play a match at 
Duplicate, I should take the best players ; if it 
were to be straight whist, I should take the 
luckiest of the lucky duffers with which every 
club abounds. 



STRATAGEMS IN GENERAL. 

No matter what may have been the strategy 
of the hand, there comes a time — usually in 
the last few tricks — when the location of every 
important card is known, or when the proba- 
bilities for loss or gain are easily calculated. 
To take advantage of such situations, where 
there is any advantage to be gained, depends 
entirely upon skill, and the skill is not that of 
the whist-player, but of Double-Dummy. 

In order to give the student some examples 
of the many end games that occur in whist, I 
have selected the following exercises. For 
convenience, Hearts are always trumps; A 
always has the lead; and A-B are always 
partners against Y-Z. The actual cards of the 
players should be laid out on the table, and 
one hand should be taken up and held as in 
ordinary playing. Fifteen seconds is about 
the limit of time to study over a position in 
actual play, and any of these should be solved 
in that time. The longer they take you, the 
worse player you are ; but you may improve 
with practice. 

For the sake of clearness, I may repeat the 
position of the players, commonly used in all 
works on whist, in which the two first letters 
of the alphabet play against the two last. 

Y 
A B 



End Game Positions. 

The following are from the " Westminster 
Papers " .• 

No. i. 

A. HAQio; ten trumps not yet played. 
Lead, and make two tricks in any of the following 
cases: 

K turned on your left. K turned on your right. 

T << << << T << (( 11 

No. 2. 

A. HQ; C8; D 3. Y. D 6 5 4. 

B. C A J; S5. Z. CQ 10; D 7. 

A to lead and make 3 tricks. 

No. 3. 

A. H76; S8. I Y. D92; S 10. 

B. H Q 3 2. I Z. H A J 8. 

B to make 1 trick if A leads trumps. 

No. 4. 

A. H 9 7 2. The 864 are still out against you. 
Lead and make 2 tricks, no matter how the cards lie. 



No. 5. 



A. C 4 3 ; D K 2. 

B. HK6; SK8. 



Y. C 6 5 ; S 7 6. 
Z. H 108; C 8 7. 



A to lead and make 3 tricks. 
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No. 6. 



A. C 9 8 7 ; S A 9. 

B. H A K ; D A Q 7. 



Y. C 4 ; DK43; SK. 
Z. H8 6; D65 2. 



Y-Z to make 2 tricks if A leads S A. 



No. 



A. 
B. 



A. 
B. 



A. 
B. 



A. 
B. 



A. 
B. 



A. 
B. 



H8; 
H6: 



C 7 ; D 4 ; S3. 
D 10 3 ; S 8. 



7- 
Y. 
Z. 



H 5 ; C6; D 9 ; S 6. 
HK 4 ; D 5 ; S 5 . 



Y-Z to win 2 tricks if A leads C 7. 
No. 8. 



DQ; S 8 6. 
H io 9 ;CK. 



Y. 
Z. 



HQ; C 10; 

H6;SKJ. 



D 7 - 



B to make 2 tricks if A leads D Q. 



No. 



C J ; D 8 7 6. 
H K 3 ; S 3 2. 



9- 
Y. 
Z. 



H2; DJ 109. 
HAQ9; S9. 



B wants 1 trick ; A leads C J ; Y trumps. 



c 4 ; 
c 3 ; 



SAQ 4 2. 
DAJ9; S8. 



No. 10. 

Y. 
Z. 



CAK; DQ43. 
H 5 ; C J 10 9 ; S K. 



Y-Z to make 4 tricks ; A to lead. 
No. 11. 

CK;D82;SA. I Y. HKJ; C7 
HAQ5; S6. I Z. C2; DJ9; 

A to lead and make 4 tricks. 



; S 4 . 
S8. 



D2; SQ8 2. 
H A 2 ; C Q 9. 



No. 12. 
Y. 



H3; CK10; D3. 
H 4 ; D 7 S 10 7. 



A to lead and make 3 tricks. 



END GAME POSITIONS. 
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No. 13. 



A. CA10; D J 7 ; S 10. 

B. H A 5 ; D 4 2 ; S 4. 



Y. 
Z. 



HK;CJ;D 9 ;SJ2. 
C K 5 ; D 10 5 ; S 6. 



A to lead and make 5 tricks. 



No. 14. 

A. HAJ;C6;Dio98;S4 Y. 

B. CK7 4 ;DAQ;SK9 Z. 



Hio7;CAJ;SQio2 
H96; C98; S8 76 



A to lead and make 7 tricks. 
No. 15. 



A. 
B. 



A. 
B. 



A. 

B. 



C A 84; D 2. 
H 10; CK2; 



DK. 



Y. C 5 ; D 9 8 ; S A. 
Z. CJ; DAQ3. 



A to lead and make 4 tricks. 
No. 16. 



H107; CJ. 
D 6; S 108. 



Y. HQ86. 
Z. H 9 ; D97. 



Y-Z to win 3 tricks if A leads C J. 
No. 17. 

H 4 ; CQ10. Y. H 10; C J 9. 

C 8 ; S 9 3. Z. H 6 ; S 8 2. 

A to lead and make 2 tricks. 



A. H 4 ; CA; 

B. H62; C8. 



DK. 



No. 18. 

Y. 
Z. 



H A; CK 9 . 

H 10; DA; S A. 



A to lead and make 2 tricks. 
No. 19. 

A. H 4 3; DA 9; S 9 5. Y. CK43; Dio; S76. 

B. Cio; D842; SQ8. Z. D K Q 7; S A 10 2. 

A to lead and make 4 tricks. 
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No. 20. 

A. S A 8 5. 

B. CQ 10; S 7. 

Y-Z want 2 tricks to save the game ; A leads. 



Y. DJ; S96. 
Z. H4; C9 2. 



No. 21. 

A. H74; S8 7. I Y. H8 6; C K 2. 

B. H53; SKQ. I Z. HA 2; C 7 6. 

Y-Z to win 4 tricks if A leads S 8. 

This end game was played by Sheridan (A), Burke 
(Y), Fox (B) and Pitt (Z). Four greater statesmen 
never solved a problem. 



No. 22. 



A. HA J; C107. 

B. H 5 2 ; C 6 3. 



Y. HQ6; CAQ. 
Z. H94; CK9. 



Y-Z to win 3 tricks; A to lead. 

No. 23. 

A. HKJ; SA 10. \ Y. HAQ; SK8. 

B. C 10987. ! Z. H32; SQ7. 

Y-Z to make 3 tricks ; A to lead. 

No. 24. 

A. CKJ3. I Y. C85; D 4 . 

B. C AQ; S5. I Z. C64; S9. 

A to lead and make 3 tricks. 



A. HAQ; CK10. 

B. H52; C63. 



No. 25. 

Y. HK6; C AQ. 
Z. H94; C7; S 2. 



Y-Z to make 3 tricks ; A to lead. 



END GAME POSITIONS. 
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No. 26. 



A. H 9 ; CKJ; S A. 

B. C 3 ; D 8 6 2. 

A to lead and make 3 tricks. 



Y. H54; C64. 
Z. CQ85; D 4 . 



No. 27. 



A. H 104; D 2. 

B. H9; D 4 ; S3. 



Y. H 8 ; D K 3. 
Z. D 8 7 6. 



A to lead and make 3 tricks. 

No. 28. 

A. C9432. I Y. CAQJ5. 

B. H8; CK87. ! Z. H97; C6; D 9. 

Y-Z to make 4 tricks ; A to lead. 
From the 10th edition of " Cavendish/ ' Jan., 1875. 

No. 29. 

A. H 2 ; S Q 8. I Y. H 7 ; D 10; S 7. 

B. DJ 7; S9. I Z. SJ 103. 

A to lead and make 2 tricks. 
From the 10th edition of " Cavendish.' ' 



The following are from Lahure's excellent 
collection of end games (French) : 



A. HA 5; D 42; S 4. 

B. C A 10; DJ 7; S 10. 



No. 30. 

Y. CK5; Dio 5 ;S 6. 



Z. HK;CQ; D 9 ; SJ2. 



A to lead and make 5 tricks. 
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No. 31. 



A. H 9 ;D 3 ;S6. 

B. H2: DK2. 



Y. H 10; D 109. 
Z. HQ; DA J. 



A to lead and make 1 trick. 
No. 32. 

A. DA 109; SQ. I Y. HK; CJ8; D 7. 

B. HJ9; CQ10; I Z. H 10; SKJ6. 

A to lead and make 3 tricks. 

No. 33. 

A. H 2 ; S 10 8 3. I Y. C Q; S Q 7 4. 

B. H 9 7 ; S 9 5. I Z. H 10 8 ; S A J. 

Y-Z to win 4 tricks if A leads S 3. 

No. 34. 

A. H 7 ; C 4 ; SJ9. I Y. HAQ; CJ8. 

B. H K 8 ; C 10 7. I Z. D 7 6 ; S K 10. 

Y-Z to make 3 tricks if A leads H 7. 

No. 35. 

A. HJ8; C5; D5. I Y. HQ10; D A 2. 

B. H3;C3;DQ6. |Z. C9DK4;S2. 

Y-Z to make 4 tricks if A leads C 5. * 





No 


36. 


A. 
B. 


C A K 8 5 2. 
CJ 1097; S5. 

A to lead and 


Y. C43; D 109; S6 
Z. CQ6; DJ87. 

make 5 tricks. 




No. 37. 


A. 
B. 


H 3 ; DJ 9 . 
C 8 4 ; D 4. 


Y. H J ; D 10 8. 
Z. H 9 ; C53. 



A to lead and make 2 tricks. 
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No. 38. 

A. C 109; DQ10. I Y. H6; CQJ; SJ. 

B. H 9 7 ; C 8 ; S 9. I Z. H 10 8 3 ; S 5. 

Y-Z to make 4 tricks if A leads D Q. 
No. 39. 

A. H 108; C A 3. I Y. HJ92; S3. 

B. CQJ; S98. I Z. H6; D A6; SK. 

Y-Z to make 4 tricks if A leads C A. 
No. 40. 

A. C 8 2 ; D K ; S A. I Y. H Q 9; D 7 ; S 4. 

B. H K 10 2 ; S 6. I Z. C J 9 6 ; D 8. 

A to lead and make 4 tricks. 
No. 41. 

A. C 9 ; S 10 9. I Y. H 10 8 4. 

B. HQ72. ( Z. C 108; D 6. 

B to win 2 tricks ; A leads S 9 ; Y trumps with the 

H8. 

No. 42. 

A. D Q; S 7 5 4- I Y. H 3 ; D J 10 5. 

B. H K 2 ; S J 9. I Z. H 5 ; S 10 8 6. 

A leads D Q ; B wants 3 tricks. Can Z prevent him 
from winning them ? 

No. 43. 

A. C 3 ; D 8 ; S 6 5. Y. C Q ; D J 10 ; S 7. 

B. Hio;SQio2. Z. CA;SJ98. 

B to win 3 tricks if A leads C 3. 
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No. 44. 

A. H7; S97. Y. DJ 10; Sio. 

B. HQio;CA. Z. HA8;DK. 

B and Z both want 2 tricks to win the game ; A leads 

S 9 . 

No. 45. 

A. H 10 ; D A 6. I Y. CJ98. 

B. D Q 8 ; S 10. I Z. HK;DKJ. 

A to lead and make 2 tricks. 
No. 46. 

A. H 9 ; C109. I Y. CQJ3. 

B. C4; SJ 9 . , Z. H 10; SQ8. 

A to lead and make 1 trick. 

No. 47. 

A. H 10 ; C K 10 3. I Y. C Q 9 4 ; S 7. 

B. D 10 6 ; S A 8. ! Z. D 9 2 ; S Q 10. 

A to lead and make 3 tricks. 

No. 48. 

Suppose two partners at whist were each allowed 
before playing a hand to discard one card, which the 
other took up : 

1 st. State the principles on which each would 
discard. 

2d. The inferences as to partner's hand that each 
would draw on seeing the discards. 

If you can answer these two questions correctly, 
and without hesitation, you have an excellent idea of 
an important part of whist strategy. 



AMERICAN LEADS. 

The history of these leads has been repeatedly, but 
never correctly, written. As a certain number of well- 
meaning but misguided players have adopted them, 
not because they have examined them and found them 
an improvement, but in a spirit of blind submission to 
supposed competent authority, it may be well to 
analyze them, especially as they seem to possess a 
certain fascination for some third and fourth-rate 
players — especially in America. 

The only writer with any pretension to authority 
that endorses these leads is " Cavendish," and lean 
only make the same excuse for him that was offered 
twenty years ago, when he had an equally absurd but 
long since forgotten hobby on his mind: "We can 
only assume that, for the moment, his reason is over- 
powered by formulas, and his common sense by the 
crotchet uppermost in his mind." 

" American Iyeads," as they are called, may be 
divided into three parts, none of which originated in 
America : 

ist. The lead of the penultimate, and ante-penulti- 
mate. Cam, about i860, suggested the lead of the 
lowest but one, when holding suits of five or more, 
not headed by an honor. This was published in 1865. 
li Cavendish,* ' in the " Field* ' November, 1872, sug- 
gested the lead of the lowest but one from all suits of 
five or more when a high card was not led originally. 
Drayson, in 1879, for the first time proposed the ante- 
penultimate, stating that he had played it for several 
years previously. From an American player, N. B. 
Trist, came the suggestion to count from the top 
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instead of the bottom. The idea had already been 
suggested in the " Westminster Papers," eight years 
before (see Vol. VII., p. 189, January, 1875). 

2d. The principle of long and short jumps, fully 
explained in F. W. M., pages 40 and 42. This has 
been so long a part of the game that it is not peculiar 
to any system of leads. It is given in early editions 
of " Cavendish,' ' long before American leads were 
heard of. 

3d. The unwritten fourth rule of American 
leads, which involves the most radical changes in all 
the leads from high-card combinations. In the 4th 
edition of W. D., pages 7 and 17, the first two 
rules are given, and the third on page 29, all in 
red ink ; but the most important of all is in a two- 
line paragraph at the bottom of page 17. This 
hitherto unpublished fourth rule of American leads 
is as follows : 

Never lead a King if you have more than 
four cards of the suit. This, as we shall presently 
see, is " Cavendish,' ' pure and simple, with nothing 
American about it. For the sake of clearness, I have 
always called the system of leads which the adoption 
of this fourth rule entails the anti-King leads. 
Admirers of the American title will not so call them, 
and " Whist 1 ' even declined to put that title at the 
head of an article I sent it, substituting " Ace-King 
Leads," whatever they are. 

The change in the leads is as follows : 

Suits headed by A K : The Ace must be led if 
there are more than four cards in the suit, because 
there is no other high card to lead. In all others, 
with five or more, lead the lowest of the head 
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sequence; the J from AKQJ; the Q from A K Q ; 
the J from K Q J; the Q from K Q. 

On the second round of the suit, agreeably to the 
principle of upsetting everything, the rule for the long 
and short jumps is just reversed, and may be stated as 
follows : 

In the anti-King leads, the longer the 
suit, the shorter the jump. For example : From 
AKQJ, with five in suit, J, then A ; with six in suit, 
J, then K ; with seven in suit, J, then Q. From A K Q, 
with five in suit, Q, then A ; with six in suit, Q, then 
K. From K Q J, with five in suit, J, then K ; with 
six in suit, J, then Q. 

Take a pack of cards, throw out two suits altogether, 
and give yourself hands of thirteen cards each from 
either of the half packs. This will secure you some 
long suits to practice on. Then another suit may be 
added, and hands of thirteen cards each taken from 
the three-suit pack. Pay no attention to anything but 
the anti-King leads. 

In playing with those who adopt these leads, I have 
always in mind the following probabilities, which 
should be carefully studied : 

The more you have of a suit led by your 
partner, the greater probability that he 
holds certain named cards. If he leads an 
Ace, the probabilities as to his holding K are : 

If you have 4 of the suit, even. 

" 3 " " 5 to 4 against. 
" 2 " " 6 to 4 
" 1 " " 7 to 4 
" o " " 8 to 4 
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If he leads a Queen, and your play to the first trick 
will be affected by the probability of both A and K 
being against him, in one hand or divided, or the A 
being behind you, or held up by the player on your 
right, I have found the chances to be about 8 to 3 
against his having the command. The J is still more 
confusing, and when playing with one of the new school 
there is little else for it but to wait, losing one of the 
most important elements in strategy, time. As Dr. 
Pole says in his '•' Theory of Whist/ ' page 28: "On 
the combined principle of action, the first lead is 
by far the most important one in the whole 
hand, inasmuch as it is the first and most prominent 
intimation given to your partner as to the cards you 
hold. ,, He does not play the anti-King leads, being, 
to use his own expression, "too old a dog to learn 
new tricks.' ' If he did he would have to change his 
theory of whist, and say the second lead was the most 
important. Probably it will not be long before 
" Cavendish " will have invented some further change, 
making the third lead the most important. 

My objections to these leads, which are those of the 
majority of writers and of every player in the world 
who has any pretensions to be in the first class, are 
given in the following chapter. There are a great 
many very fine * ' Information ' ' and "Show-Five" 
players, who hold other opinions, but I am not writing 
on that game. 



THE ANTI-KING LEADS. 

The key to these leads is that the King is not led if 
there are more than four cards in the suit. The prac- 
tice originated in four paragraphs of questionable 
logic on page 83 of the first edition of * ' Whist Develop- 
ments,' ' which have been carefully expunged from 
later editions. The fourth (p. 91) is content with the 
ipse dixit: " B must play his lowest to the King. He 
should not attempt to unblock, as the lead is from four 
cards only." Same edition (p. 18) : "Third hand can- 
not attempt to unblock without risking the loss of a 
trick, but he may lose several by not unblocking. The 
difficulty may be overcome by first leading Queen, 
instead of King." What difficulty? The risk of 
several tricks, or of one? The larger loss may be 
avoided by unblocking on a King led. "Cavendish " 
says so ; the smaller only by leading the Queen ! 
Further down the page he enumerates the serious 
risks attending the change, and finding he has got 
himself in a mess he says (p. 19) : " It must be left to 
the reader to decide where the balance of advantage 
lies." What are our authorities for if not to decide 
knotty questions for us ? 

"Cavendish on Whist* ' continued for nineteen 
editions to give the reasons why certain cards should 
be selected for the original lead from high-card com- 
binations. In the twentieth there are no reasons 
given, except for the lead of the fourth-best. It is 
simply stated (p. 70) that the subject has been exam- 
ined, and, without hinting at the process, the result is 
given as a Hobson's choice. 

Briefly reviewing this, we find that as several tricks 
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might be lost by not unblocking, and one trick might 
occasionally be lost by unblocking on a King led, it 
would be better to run several other and more serious 
risks by not leading the King at all ! For this reason, 
and for no other, the high-card leads were re-arranged 
by " Cavendish." Fisher Ames ignores the discussion 
of all risks, because they are risks of tricks, and his 
theory of whist is not to win tricks, but to give 
information. He adopts the re-arranged leads (" Prac- 
tical Guide to Whist," p. 2) simply because "the new 
system gives much fuller and clearer information both 
as to number and character of the suit led from than the 
old." As he makes no attempt to demonstrate the 
truth of such a remarkable assertion, we must attribute 
its inaccuracy to undue enthusiasm. 

I would respectfully suggest to " Cavendish" that 
the remedy for his "difficulty" is to unblock on a 
King led, which is the method adopted by all the best 
players of my acquaintance, and which has the further 
advantage of extending the plain-suit echo to every 
high-card lead, making it universal. 

The logical outcome of Fisher Ames* theory of 
whist would be a short cut to absolute perfection, by 
laying the hands face up on the table, giving the 
fullest possible information, regardless of loss or gain 
in tricks. 

If it can be shown that the new leads, as compared 
with the old, involve a loss not balanced by any com- 
mensurate gain, and that the total of the information 
they afford is not so great, the only reasons urged for 
their adoption must be rejected as unsound. 

As premises for my argument I assume that the 
object of the whist player is to win the game, and that 
information is of no value which cannot be used for 
the purpose of trick-making, or which is not received 
in time to be taken advantage of. With G. W. P. and 
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his followers I have no argument. Theirs is a game 
which I do not play, and which should be called 
"information" or "show five." G. W. P.'s objection 
to duplicate whist was that the winners of the most 
tricks were considered the best players ! 

There are ten combinations from which high cards 
are usually led. When there are less than five cards in 
the suit, the method of leading is the same, old or new 
style. When there are five or more, the leads are 
changed in four of the ten cases. The change does 
pretend in any way to add to the information of high 
cards, but only to provide for information of number 
being given on the completion of the second round. 
At first sight this is a distinct gain, and it so impressed 
me when I first heard of it ; but more careful examina- 
tion convinced me that it did not compensate for the 
serious loss that preceded it. 

The ten combinations are as follows, the first four 
being those from which the King is not led by the new 
school : 

1. AKQJx 6. Axxxx 

2. AKQxx 7. KQJxx 

3. AKxxx 8. QJioxx 

4. KQxxx 9. Q J x 

5. A Q J x x 10. J 10 x 

The warmest advocate of the change does not pietend 
that there is any gain to the leader, but only that it 
informs his partner. Careful analysis will show that 
there is a loss to the leader when the third hand has 
none of the suit and any of the three last combinations 
is led from. The loss may be small and infrequent, 
but it is a loss, and one that is not balanced by any 
gain. The leader loses the very useful "King, £*nd 
then change the suit," to show Ace and Knave with 
sufficient strength to justify a finesse of the Knave, but 
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not enough to lead trumps — one of the most telling 
leads at whist. He loses the chance of encouraging 
his partner to begin a call on the first round, in the 
assurance that he can win the second and respond to it. 
4 Cavendish' ' calls attention to this (p. 9, W. D. ). Many 
other cases might be enumerated — all losses to the 
leader, offset by no gain whatever on the first round. 

Iyet us turn our attention to the partner, and see in 
what way he gains or loses by the change. 

In both systems the King is led from the same com- 
binations, except that in the new it gives the informa- 
tion that the suit is not long enough to be dangerous, 
and tells the adversaries you have no five-suit. 

In the Ace leads there is no difference from the 
fourth and fifth combinations given ; but under the new 
system the very valuable information is lost that the 
leader has not the King, and cannot win the second 
round of the suit. Under the old system there was 
the uncertainty of choice between two things for the 
partner to infer — the lead was from A Q J with or 
without others, or from A x x x x ; but there was 
absolute certainty that the command — the King — was 
against. Under the new system the partner mast 
choose from three uncertainties, and has no certainty 
about anything, except that an Ace is led. 

The Queen, under the old system, gave information 
of the Knave to a certainty — most probably, both 
Knave and Ten — and was a certainty that both Ace and 
King were against. In the new system it may be led 
from any one of four combinations, and there is no 
certainty about anything, except that a Queen is led. 
Its winning the trick adds nothing to the information 
of the leader's partner, because, if the fourth hand 
has either Ace Knave or Ace Ten, he may pass 
the Queen. The second hand would do the same, 
and, for myself, I always pass the Queen leads of the 
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new school, even without Knave or Ten, finding it 
pays, owing to the confusion it causes the leader and 
his partner, not to mention the frequent gain in tricks 
when they play on the assumption that the suit is 
established, or fall into the' error of supposing that I 
am holding up the Ace, when I am not. 

The Knave lead, under the old system, was one of 
two things — the seventh or the tenth combination ; if the 
latter, usually with four trumps and a weak hand. In 
either case it was a certainty that the command was 
against. Under the new system it is one of three 
things, and there is no certainty about the command ; 
not even if it wins the trick, for many good players 
hold up an Ace second hand, especially if it is their 
only card of re-entry for a suit of their own. In all 
these cases the information that might be gained from 
the card led winning the trick or not is too late to be 
of use to the partner, because he has to decide on his 
play before he knows whether it will win the trick or not. 

Two courses are open to the partner of a new school 
leader when the knowledge of strength or weakness in 
a suit will affect his play to the first round : 1st. He 
can take the chance that the lead is from strength. In 
the case of a Queen led, the odds are about 8 to 3 that 
Ace or King or both are against ; so he would be play- 
ing against calculation, which must beat him event- 
ually. 2d. He can wait until the second round to 
ascertain what the lead means. I have known many 
of the new school to follow this plan, quoting as 
authority the twentieth edition (p. 79). Such strategy 
reminds me of the young officer whose commander 
sent him warning post haste that his position was 
being mined, and who replied that he knew it, and 
would send his superior an accurate map of the mine's 
location as soon as it was completed. 

With regard to the King lead, " Cavendish' ' had to 
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abandon one of three positions : 1st. That it was 
unsafe to unblock on a King. *2d. The unblocking 
game. 3d. The lead of the King from suits of five 
or more. He chose the latter, without trying, or ask- 
ing others to try, at the whist table the experiment of 
unblocking on a King led. He thought it was a risk, 
and preferred the risks and confusion attending the 
substitution of cards that are more frequently led from 
weakness than from strength. I have the facts of my 
own and of others' experience that the very occasional 
disadvantage of unblocking on a King led, when it 
happens to be from a suit of only four cards, is more 
than compensated for by the great advantages of retain- 
ing the lead, from strong combinations, of a card that 
is never led from weakness, and of extending the plain- 
suit echo to the most useful and frequent of all the high- 
card leads, the King, making it universal and operative 
in every hand, instead of only now and then. The 
Ace and Queen are often led from suits of four only, 
yet there appears to be no loss from unblocking on 
them. Why should there be on the King? 

To compensate for the confusion and uncertainty of 
the first round of the suit, what have we? The first 
three combinations, and a proportion of the fourth, are 
the only ones in which the new school adds anything 
to the information of number. I say " proportion of the 
fourth,' ' because King followed by fourth-best will usu- 
ally show as much as Queen first. To show high cards, 
it is impossible to improve on the old leads. To secure 
the trifling information that a small card is present, 
endless confusion and uncertainty is introduced into 
the leads from the strongest and most important com- 
binations. " Cavendish" (W. D., p. 7) tacitly admits 
that this knowledge is of no advantage, but says "that 
is not the point. ' ' In the entire book not a word is said 
about this knowledge being of any importance. 
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In the new leads there is an utter absence, on the 
first round, of the most important information for the 
partner — that of the command, and the probability of 
winning the second round ; a vital point where there is 
a long or critical interval between the first and second 
round of the suit. ' * Cavendish ' ' calls attention to the 
importance of this knowledge of command no less than 
eighteen times in " Whist Developments, 1 ' fourth 
edition. Six times from pages 8 to 14 he emphasizes 
it, and on pages 9, 10, 12 and 22 he speaks of it as 
"the most useful information,' ' "the most valuable 
information,' ' "information of great importance/' 
"very substantial advantage of the knowledge." 
Page 10, he says: "The most useful information [on 
the first round of a suit] is that of th*e command." 
Yet, in the system of leads that he advocates, there is 
not a single one but leaves the command in doubt. 
Every one of the old-style leads of A, Q, or J was 
absolute certainty as to the command on the first 
round. 

As to the trifling information of small cards, I am at 
a loss to know in what way it would change the part- 
ner's game. Would he make any efforts on account of 
a suit of AKQJ and one small card that he would 
decline to make for AKQJ alone? Would he do 
anything to protect or to bring in an established suit 
of four cards that he would not for an established 
suit of three? Where and why should he draw the 
line? 

The comparative information afforded to the partner 
by the two systems may be briefly summed up as 
follows : 

The King is the same in both as to high cards, but 
adds one point of information in the new system — a 
suit of four or less. It has never been pointed out 
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that the partner should make any use of this informa- 
tion, except not to unblock. 

Ace led, under the old system, was a choice of two 
uncertainties, but certainty that the King was against, 
and that the leader could not win the second round of 
the suit. 

Queen led was a choice of two uncertainties, very 
slight, as it only related to the position of the Ten ; 
certainty as to the Knave; the Ace and the King 
being certainly against. 

The Knave was a choice of two uncertainties, but 
certainty that the Ace was against. 

A total of six uncertainties and five certainties. 

Under the new system, the Ace is a choice of three 
uncertainties, and nothing certain. 

The Queen, a choice of four uncertainties, and 
nothing certain. 

The Knave, three uncertainties, and nothing certain. 

A total of ten uncertainties and nothing certain. 
An utter absence of the ' * most useful, important, valu- 
able, substantially, advantageous" information as to 
the command. 

If we balance this account roughly, by deducting 
the certainties from the uncertainties, we find the odds 
in favor of the old system, in Ace, Queen and Knave 
leads, 9 to 1. Crediting the King lead for a certainty 
of a short suit, 8 to 1. Crediting the 3^ times that 
information is added on the second round, the grand 
total is still 4^ to 1 in favor of the old leads. Where 
is the "fuller and clearer information ' ' that Fisher 
Ames boasts of ? 

I pass over the amusing claim that all the best 
players have adopted these leads, as the untruth is 
too evident to need any contradiction while such men 
as Drayson, Baldwin, Pembridge, Mogul, Work, Davis, 
Gatti, Cusack-Smith, Safford, Rheinart, Maynard, 
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and the Capitol Bicycle Club team, can sit at a 
whist table. 

In the " Field/' March 26th, 1892, " Cavendish" 
acknowledged that those who played American leads 
were so few and far between that he had had no oppor- 
tunity of judging of their value in practice ! ! Perhaps 
he only plays with the worst players, as all the best 
have adopted these new leads ! The theory seems to 
be that those adopting the new leads are good players ; 
those who do not are bad. Ergo, all the best players 
adopt them. 

It was so strongly represented to me in the Spring 
of 1 89 1 that "all the best players' 1 were adopting 
these anti-King leads that I rewrote my "Manual" 
to incorporate them. A visit to England and a large 
correspondence with prominent players throughout 
the world soon convinced me that these representations 
were utterly false, and that only the mushroom whist- 
players had adopted them, and that they were merely 
a fad, to endorse which would be folly. 

As stated on page 142 of the "Manual," in every 
match that has come to my notice, where the issue was 
a square test of the new leads as against the old, the 
old-style players won. The matches there referred to 
were played for the most part in and about Phila- 
delphia, and extended over three years, the represent- 
atives of the old leads being the Hamilton and the 
University Clubs. All matches were Duplicate Whist. 
The Whist Editor of the Philadelphia "Inquirer," 
writing March 12th, 1889, of the victory (by twelve 
tricks) of the University over the Art Club, says: 
4 ' The victory of the University was certainly a triumph 
for the old leads, as individually the Art are stronger 
players. We saw the game, and saw a number of 
tricks lost by the new Ace-Queen-leads nonsense." 

The present Hamilton Club team are divided in 
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opinion as to the merits of the anti-King leads, and, 
being all four equally strong, they agreed to play a 
match to settle it — Remak and the champion, winner 
of the Streeter medal, Price Townsend, to play the 
anti-King leads strictly ; Work and Ballard to play the 
old-style strictly. Several weeks were allowed to 
elapse between the original and the overplay, to pre- 
vent any memorizing. No players are better known 
in America than these four, and the test may be looked 
upon as decisive. The old-style leaders won by 
thirteen tricks! ! When one considers that one 
trick in seventy-two hands decided the Forrest trophy, 
and that the largest score made in the whole match 
for it was twelve tricks (made by old-style leaders 
also), and the average gain throughout the match was 
five, the true weight of those thirteen tricks becomes 
apparent. Although, under the conditions of the con- 
test for the Forrest trophy (which was very badly 
arranged), the result was a tie, it is remarkable that 
the old-style leading Capitol Bicycle Club won 6 games 
and 39 points to the 5 games and 27 points of the 
club that tied them. The C. B. C. won the tie on the 
play-off. 

The modern whist player has to choose between two 
things, and his choice must be guided by his object. 
Is his object to win the game ? That is accomplished 
by scoring odd tricks and honors. If his method of 
attaining this end is the long-suit game, the system he 
must follow is here laid down — establish the suit, 
defend it and bring it in. Is his object the mere giving 
of information as to how many small cards his suit 
contains, which, carried to its logical conclusion, is the 
whole theory of the so-called American leads? That 
is best accomplished by following the method suggested 
by " Mogul 1 ' — laying his hand face up on the table, 
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i, ! against which proceeding there is no law in any whist 

a code. The adversaries may claim his cards are 

r exposed, and call them ; but that need not trouble him, 

> his object is not to win the game, but to give informa- 

) tion. To this it may be objected that the object is 

twofold — to give the fullest information, and to win the 

game. Then it must be admitted that the ultimate 

object in giving the information is to win the game, 

and, unless the preceding argument is false, I contend 

that the means adopted in the American leads are not 

as well adjusted to the ends in view as the systems of 

strategy and leading here given ; therefore, they are 

wrong, according to Spencer's definition of the word. 



KEY TO EXERCISES. 

In analyzing hands for the original lead the following 
principles should be kept well in view. 

There are four reasons for an original lead of trumps : 

i st. Because the trumps are the strongest suit. 

2d. Because the hand is above the average. 

3d. Because you have an already established suit, 
and a card of re-entry. 

4th. Because you have a chance for the game in the 
hand. 

There are five reasons for leading plain suits origi- 
nally : 

5th. Because you are trusting to your partner's 
strength in trumps, and must show your 
suit first. 

6th. Because your suit is not established. 

7th. Because you have no card of re-entry in 
another suit. 

8th. Because you have not four trumps to defend 
your suit. 

9th. Because you have no suit strong enough to 
defend. 

Now go over the exercises on page 129 again, and 
place the number of each reason opposite the number of 
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the example given, as you would analyze it, and then 
compare your notes with the following : 
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EXERCISES IN PUTTING YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. 



No. 13. The fifth and sixth reasons. 

No. 14. "I have a chance for game if my partner 
has any trump strength ; so I will lead my two only 
trumps, and then a small card to get him in the lead, 
so that he may get out at least one more round of 
trumps. ' ' 

No. 15. "My partner is an angel. I will lead the 
trump Queen, so that he alone will know that I have 
the tierce major. Then I will lead my long weak suit, 
and if he can help me out with it he will return the 
trump lead ; if not, he will play something else. " This 
is what Clay thought (see "Card Essays," by 
"Cavendish"). 

No. 16. "I have two tricks in my hand, and I will 
make them at once. My partner is very scientific, and 
will play the rest of the hand himself.' ' 
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No. 17. "I want a lead of trumps through that 
King turned. My partner, 'Cavendish,' is very clever, 
and I am sure if I lead my suit first, and then begin a 
call, he will divine my object. There! I knew he 
would see it. Thanks, awfully." 

No. 18. "What a wretched hand! Four small 
trumps, and nothing else above a J. I must warn my 
partner to sit tight, finesse all he can, and try and save 
the game." 

EXERCISES IN CARDS OF RE-ENTRY. 

No. 19. Iyead a small Club, keeping your A until 
you are sure your partner cannot save your hand. 

No. 20. L,ead a small Diamond, but do not attempt 
to win the second round with the K, unless the adverse 
trumps have been first exhausted, 

No. 21. Lead trumps, but refuse to win the second 
round with the A unless your partner shows to a cer- 
tainty that he has five. 

No. 22. Iyead a small Club, and refuse to give up 
your A until you see that your partner cannot help 
you with strong trumps. 

PLAYING TO THE SCORE. 

( ' Pembridge ' ' saw that unless he could bring down 
the A and Q together, and make five by cards, the 
game was lost, as two by honors was declared against 
him on the first trick. He led trump King, and 
succeeded. 

No. 23. Force with the Clubs. No location of the 
cards can prevent your winning the game. 
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No. 24. Lead trumps; if divided, you win the 
game ; if in one hand against you, nothing can save 
you. 

No. 25. Force with the Clubs, making sure of sav- 
ing the game. 

No. 26. Iyead trumps. You cannot lose the game, 
even if they are both in one hand against you. Then 
try and win it. 

No. 27. A trump. Your only chance is to win his 
unknown card. 

No. 28. Your high cards, to avoid the lead. 

No. 29. The trump. If your partner has any honor 
in Spades, you must win the game. This is a common 
position, seldom taken advantage of. 

No. 30. The underplay in Clubs is the only hope. 

No. 31. Trump with the J and lead the 2; unless 
your partner has the tenace in trumps over the player 
on your left, nothing can save you. 

The problems given as end games are too obvious to 
need any solutions. 
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DUPLICAT E 
WHIST. 

(Kalamazoo Method) 

The Whist Championship of America 
^& has been twice decided by the use 

of the 

Kalamazoo Tra y. 

Is it the Best System? 

Would the leading Whist Players of America 
and England adopt it if it were not? 

It is simplicity itself and can be played 
at one or more tables at the same time with one 
set of Trays. 

Ask any first-class Stationer for the game or 
write us, Ihling Bros. & Everard, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Sent prepaid by any Bookseller in the United States, on 
receipt of the price, or by the Publishers, 

BRENTHNO'S, 

UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

204-206 Wabash Avenue, 1015 Pennsylvania Avenue, 

Chicago, III. Washington, D. C. 
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I : Whist Manual. 

/ the Self-Playing Whist Cards. 

I Iges |i.oo 

I lother treatise on whist, but a complete system 

, | fether novel character; the whole subject being 

If t, and so arranged that anyone may ranidly and 

ff 1 ^ iar with all those methods which constitute the 

J player. 

VJ I tr's Duplicate Whist. 

f ^V I ai of instruction in Whist Strategy. The 

N*^^ j cate Whist," now given in an exhaustive 

I ime, will commend themselves to players 

**\ ■■ — j ed the fact that luck unduly predominates 

v/} I played according to the English "Law of 

} ilt edges, uniform with "Foster's Whist 
/ fi.oo 

/ er's Whist at a Glance. 

This is a card, giving a dictionary of the leads and of the 
second and third-hand play, alphabetically arranged for im- 
mediate reference. 

Each $ .10 

Foster's Pocket Guide to Modern Whist. 

A handy-sized condensed treatise containing clear and 
concise statements concerning, "The Elements of Whist," 
' * Suggestions for good Play, ' ' etc. 

1 vol., in cardboard covers $ .25 

Sent prepaid by any Bookseller in the United States, on 
receipt of the price, or by the Publishers, 

BRENTHNO'S, 

UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

204-206 Wabash Avenue, 1015 Pennsylvania Avenue, 

Chicago, III. Washington. D. C. 



R. F. FOSTER'S MORKS. 



Foster's Self-Playing Whist Cards. 

The Cleverest and Most Practical Invention for Teaching 
Good Whist. This is not a new game, but an ordinary pack 
of playing cards, so arranged that, although dealt face down, 
they will play themselves. The object is to permit pre- 
arranged games, which are fine examples of whist, to be 
properly played by a less number of persons than is necessary 
in ordinary playing. One, two or three persons can play with 
these cards exactly as if four persons were present. At the 
same time these cards will indicate to each player, at every 
stage of the game, the manner in which such combinations of 
cards as he may happen to hold would be played by an expert 
if he were present and held them. 

Pack No. i. First Series. Out of print. 

Pack No. 2. Second Series. Contains 32 Games. 

Each pack in a box, with full explanations, instructions, and 
analyses of the game $ .75 

* * To those desirous of studying Whist, this invention will prove of im- 
mense assistance. 

Sent prepaid by any Bookseller in the United States^ on 
receipt of the price, or by the Publishers, 

BRENTHNO'S, 

UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

204-206 Wabash Avenue, 1015 Pennsylvania Avenue, 

Chicago, III. Washington, D. C. 
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